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WE TWO. 
BY CLARENCE BUTLER. 


WE own no houses, no lots, no lands, 
No dainty viands for us are spread, 
By sweat of our brows and toil of our hands 
We earn the pittance that buys our bread. 
And yet we live in a grander state, 
Sunbeam and I, than the millionnaires 
Who dine off silver and golden plate, 
With liveried lacqueys behind the chairs. 


We have no riches in houses and stocks, 
No bank-books show our balance to draw 
Yet we carry a safe-key that unlocks 
More treasure than Croesus ever saw 
We wear no velvet or satin fine, 
We dress in a very homely way, 
But ah ! what luminous lustres shine 
About Sunbeam’s gowns and my hodden gray. 


When we walk together (we do not ride, 
We are far too poor) it is very rare 
We are bowed unto from the other side 
Of the street ; but for this we do not care ; 
We are not lonely, we pass along, 
Sunbeam and I, and you cannot see, 
We can, what tall and beautiful throngs 
Of angels we have for company. 


No harp, no dulcimer, no guitar, 
Breaks into music at sunbeam’s touch, 
But do not think that our evenings are 
Without their music ; there is none such 
In the concert halls, where the palpitant air 
In musical billows floats and swims ; 
Our lives are as psalms, and our foreheads wear 
A calm, like the peal of beautiful hymns, 


When cloudy weather obscures our skies, 
And some days darken with drops of rain, 

We have but to look in each other’s eyes, 
And all is balmy and bright again. 

Ah, ours is the alchemy that transmutes 
The drugs to elixir,—the dross to gold, 

And so we live on Hesperian fruits, 
Sunbeam and I, and never grow old. 


Never grow old, but we live in peace, 
And love our fellows and envy none, 

And our hearts are glad at the large increase 
Of plentiful virtues under the sun. 

And the days pass on with their thoughtful tread 
And the shadows lengthen toward the west, 
But the wane of our young years brings no dread 

To break their harvest of quiet rest. 


Sunbeam’s hair will be streaked with gray, 
And time will furrow my darling’s brow, 
But never can Time’s hand steal away 
The tender halo that clasps it now. 
So we dwell in wonderful opulence, 
With nothing to hurt us or upbraid, 
And my life trembles with reverence, 
And Sunbeam’s spirit is not afraid. 
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“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP,” 


** Now I lay me down to sleep !”’ 
First beside my mother kneeling ; 
Through the hushed-up silence deep, 
Hear the double whisper stealing ; 
** If [ die before I wake, 
Pray the Lord my soul to take.’’ 


‘* Now I lay me down to sleep ;”” 
And the angels o’er me bending, 
Sent by God my soul to keep, 
Through the purple night descending, 
Wide-arched wings above me spread, 
Heavenly shelter round my head. 


‘* Now I lay me down to sleep!” 
No wild dreams could break that slumber— 
I had prayed for God to keep— 
Blessed visions without number; 
Glory caught from heavenly things, 
Showered from those angel wings ! 


** Now I lay me down to sleep !” 
Had I died before the waking, 
I had never learned to keep 
Memories for a life’s hent-breaking ! 
From the future and the Pst, 
God had caught me up at last. 


** Now I lay me down to sleep ! ’’ 
Ah ! the angels cease their keeping 
Watch above the haunted dreams, 
When the prayerless man is sleeping— 
Where such feverish visions burn ! 
Back the sorrowing watchers turn ! 


‘* Now I lay me down to sleep !*” 
Oh, my God ! when [ am dying, 
Hear me pray that old-time prayer, 
On my-haunted death-bed lying, 
From the old dreams let me wake— 
‘* Pray the Lord my soul to take !”” 


PAY-DAY. 
A private soldier in the army hospital at Bridge- 


port, Alabama, writes to the Nashville Union ina 


joyful strain, having received his back-pay and a sup- 
ply of tobacco. He winds up his epistle with a bit 
of purely original poetry, thus:— 


‘* Pay-day welcome thrice! has come at last, 
And happy boys are we, 

The thirteen dollars have been increased, 
We get ‘an extra three.’ 


** We see in this kind act at home, 
(And we have longed to see), 
The North’s all right and always was: 
So is * the extra three.’ 


‘¢ We love our country, and strongly too, 
For that we want no fees ; 
But for tobacco and—and—and— 





We need some ‘ extra three’s.’ ’’ 




















LUDWIG UHLAND. 


From The Quarterly Review. 

1. Gedichte von Ludwig Uhiand. 47th Edi- 
tion with preface by Dr. Holland. 
Stuttgart (Cotta), 1863. 

2. Ludwig Uhland. Gedenkbliitter auf das 
Grab des Dichters. By Karl Mayer. 
Tiibingen, 1862. 

3. Ludwig Uhland, sein Leben und _ seine 
Dichtungen, etc. Von Friedrich Notter. 
Stuttgart (Metzler), 1863. 

4. Kritische Gdénge. Neue Folge. Von Dr. 
F. T. Vischer. Viertes Heft. Art, 3. 
Stuttgart (Cotta), 1863. 

5. Ludwig Uhland. Vortrag, von Otto Jahn. 
Bonn, 1863. 


Tue name of Ludwig Uhland is so well 
known, and his poems are so familiar to most 
readers, as to make an article devoted to him- 
self and his writings appear, at first sight, al- 
most a work of supererogation. Very few 
of the numberless English men and women 
who, within the present century, have en- 
tered upon the study of the German language, 
have failed to make acquaintance more or 
less intimate with his works, or to appreciate 
their excellency. And yet there can be little 
doubt that, in many of his admirers, parts of 
those works fail of awakening interest, not 
from the absence of intrinsic merit, but from 
the want of some key to their full and clear 
comprehension. His ballads of course can 
be understood at once; and hence it is 
that, in nine cases out of ten, we find that to 
enter on the subject of Uhland and bis writ- 
ings leads to the discussion of, or quotation 
from, his ballad pieces ; but how rarely do 
we mect with readers who have so fully en- 
tered into his other writings, and the life 
which they reflect, as to comprehend their 
allusions, to appreciate their force, and to 
sympathize with the feelings to which they 
owe their origin ! 

The works cited at the head of this article 
(with the exception of the first) have all ap- 
peared since Uhland’s death, in the end of 
1862, are all but the last written by eminent 


authors, fellow-Suabians with the poet, and all | 


tend toward making us better acquainted with 
a man who personally has been an abstrac- 
tion to multitudes to whom his writings are 
a pleasure-giving reality. Before using the 
material, biographical and critical, which 
these different publications afford, in setting 
forth a short sketch of Uhland’s life in con- 
nection with his works, we may say a few 
words in reference to their literary merits. 
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The pamphlet (for it is no more) of Karl 
Mayer, though the shortest and least preten- 
tious, is, at the same time, the most useful 
and succinct of the whole number, serving as 
it has done to the authors of the other works 
as a framework of facts, which they have 
filled up each according to his ability. Karl 
Mayer, himself known as one of the Suabian 
poets, from early youth to mature old age an 
intimate and valued friend of Uhland, has 
here given us almost such an account as we 
might imagine Uhland to have done, if any 
torture could have got him to speak or write 
even so many words about himself. It is a 
simple statement of the prominent facts in a 
life useful and consistent, written in a per- 
fectly unaffected style ; and without attempt- 
ing to claim for its subject any undue impor- 
tance, sets before us means of forming our 
own judgment upon the character and mer- 
its of a poet of whom it may be truly said, 
that he was less in his own eyes than in those 
of any of his countrymen. 

‘* Notter’s Life of Uhland”’ is a more pre- 
tentious and a less pleasing work. It bears 
the appearance of candor, but (at least in 
one or two points) small show of friendship : 
its literary merits are small, its critical pre- 
tentions great ; it is involvent in diction, ir- 
regular in construction, and bears the marks 
of eager haste in execution. ‘This latter de- 
fect the author himself admits in his preface, 
though it may be questioned whether readers 


‘generally will admit as freely the excuse he 


proffers, which in plain terms amounts to 
this: that, on Uhland’s death, a biography 
being required,—and required in haste,—by 
a bookselling firm, he was unable to expend 
upon his work sufficient time to make it what, 
with less urgency, he might have done, and 
done well, if we may judge from many of his 
other meritorious writings, both biographical 
and poetical. The preface states, that in the 
end of December, 1862, without in the least 
expecting or seeking such an office, he was 
solicited to undertake the work, which ap- 
peared in the following April. So, from 
commission to publication of a Life of Uhland, 
filling 450 octavo pages (more or less intended 
to be the Life of Uhland), we find less than 
four months’ time employed ; and are then 
called upon to accept, as an excuse for crudity, 
confusion, and verbosity, the fact that the 
work has been a race against time (and other 
possible biographies), and are forced to con- 
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tent ourselves with waiting for a worthy 
Life of one of Germany’s greatest men till 
the present book has worked its slight pur- 





pose of meeting the pressing exigencies of | 


an early market. In one respect, however, 
Notter has achieved an unexpected success, 
namely, in doing what his preface tells us 
he was determined not to do. 
have been desirous of setting forth, to the 
best of my ability, a life-like picture of the 


departed,—not of merely supplying a chron- 


_icle of facts for some future biographer to 
use.”’ 
the future constitutes the chief merit of his 
book, which, prematurely born, and probably 
destined to a premature decease, yet contains 
‘+ stuff’’ in a good as wellas a bad sense, and 


is especially valuable as furnishing us with | 
several poems by Uhland, which have not. 


hitherto been printed with his works. 
The third work on our list is an essay from 
the pen of Professor Friedrich Theodor Vis- 


cher, of Zurich, whose name, if unknown to 


many of our readers, is certainly not so from 
any lack of merit. The article on Ludwig 
Uhland is contained in the fourth number of 
his‘‘ Kritische Giinge ; ’’ and, should our warm 
recommendation of the essay induce any of our 
readers to make a closer acquaintance with 
its author’s style, we feel sure that we shall 
have established some little claim to their 
thanks. 

Finally, Professor Jahn’s lecture, graphic 
and well written, is enriched by several val- 
uable supplements of unpublished pieces, 
correspondence, specches, etc., and a useful 
list of the dates at which Uhland’s various 
poems appeared. Johann Ludwig Uhland 
was born at Tiibingen, on the 26th of April, 
1787. 1t is needless that we should follow 
the example of some of his biographers, in 
threading his pedigree back a century or two 
through a line of ancestors whose only claim 
to our attention at all is the fact that their 
descendant Ludwig became a great literary 
name. It profits us little to know that his 
progenitor in the fifth generation, a carpen- 
ter by trade, was, with his wife, stigmatized 
in the parish register as ‘* Impii contemtores 
Verbi et sacramenti’’ (which, however, as 
Notter suggests, may mean no more than 
that they were decided sectarians) ; nor need 


we care to hear that his great-grandfather | 
married the daughter of a button-maker ; | 


but there are one or two points in the pedi- 


He says, “I 


And yet this unintentional service to 
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gree which may awaken a little interest. 
The son of the impious one, referred to 
above, made himself famous at the siege of 
Belgrade, in 1688, by slaying in single com- 
bat a Turkish pasha. We may presume that 
such proceedings being in his ordinary line 
of business, his fame and reward would not 
have been peculiar, had there been nothing 
extraordinary in this manner of disposing of 
his adversary. No doubt, the family legend 
‘of this Turk-smiter inspired his descendant’s 
ballad ‘* Schwiibische Kunde,’’ in which, as 
many of our readers will remember, a Sua- 
bian, pursued and assaulted by a mounted 
Turk, first mows off the horse’s fore-feet, and 
then, “ beginning to handle his sword in ear- 
nest,’’— 


** Dealt on his foeman’s head a blow 

Which to the saddle split him through, 
And, by his blade so cleanly cleft, 
| Tumbled a half Turk right and left.’? * 

Another interesting point in the history of 
Uhland’s family is that in all human proba- 
bility his grandmother, then the young bride 
of Joseph Ubland, curate at Marburg, and 
, member of a family afterwards poctically dis- 

tinguished, the Stiiudlins, was on terms of 
close intimacy with the young mother of 
Friedrich Schiller at the time of that great 
poet’s birth. 

We find also indications of, at all events, 
| metrical, if not poetical, tendencies in differ- 
ent members of the Uhland family before the 
appearance of the subject of this notice ; but 
probably his fame has been the only cause of 
these versicles of occasion having ever been 
routed out of their quiet resting places in the 
old desks where hands of the dead have laid 
them long ago, and where they have lain in 
their worn foldings as such memorials lic, the 
ink growing yellow and the paper brown, 
while the object that inspired and the love 
that could interpret their utterances, have 
alike grown old and faint and feeble, and 
passed quietly away. 

Uhland himself, as a child, seems to have 
been much as other children, and as a boy 
much as other boys, save that, in the, earlier 
stage he showed a strong taste far the strange 
and romantic, and a love of the terrific (as 


*«« Er schwingt es auf des Reiter’s Kopf, 
| Haut durch bis auf den Sattelknopf ; 


| Zur Rechten sieht man, wie zur Linken, 
| Hinen halben Turken herunter sinken.” 
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applied, however, to others rather than to 
himself) ; and that, when his time came to 
be sent to school, he really did distinguish 
himself, not only by unusual talent, but also 
by unusual industry. 

He was certainly fortunate in a schoolmas- 
ter: as with ourselves, Latin versification 
was a prominent branch of study ; but Kauff- 
mann, the then rector of the Tiibingen Gym- 
nasium, was one whu loved, as far as possible, 
to draw out and develop talent, and from 
time to time permitted his pupils to treat the 
subjects he set them in ary language and in 
any style they might choose to select. These 
productions were afterwards read aloud in 
school, and it is easier to imagine how valu- 
able such exercises must have been to our 
author, as indeed, they must be to any lads 
who have a mind to think and a taste to 
awaken ; in fact, we may refer much of the 
easy flow and free swing of Uhland’s later 
versification not only to the frequent practice 
of his schoolboy days, but to the constant 
and ureful corrections which his style and 
diction must have received from a careful and 
conscientious teacher. Would that among 
ourselves there were more such educators ! 
We should find more men able to write a de- 
cently-worded letter, or to read a page of 
poetry aloud. With wider cultivation of 
taste we should have greater enjoyment of 
talent, and find ideas themselves become more 
abundant in proportion as men found facility 
in their utterance. And this might be with- 
out divorcing education from Latin verse- 
making. Ulland wrote his own themes, and, 
we doubt not, those of many schoolmates, in 
German prose and in German verse ; but this 
did not hinder his Latin composition becom- 
ing so exuberant as to make one of his teach- 
ers, to whom he brought a hundred and one 
hexameters as an afternoon’s work, exclaim 
in avery comprehensible impatience, ‘* Why, 
boy, do you imagine I have nothing else to 
do than to correct your Latin? ”’ 

It can ocgasion us no surprise to learn that 
the boy’s mind was specially fascinated by the 
romantic, as opposed to the classical and re- 
flective styles of poetry. In his earlier writ- 
ings we already see a strong leaning to that 
branch of literature in which he always ex- 
celled,—the ballad style; and it is natural 
enough that we should learn of the absolute 
enthusiasm with which he fell upon the Lay 
of the Nibelungs when it was first placed in 
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his hands. We defy any lad who hasa spark 
of true poetry in his constitution to take up 
that wonderful epic for the first time without 
experiencing the emotion of a discoverer, or, 
having read over with attention a single di- 
vision of the poem, to leave it without a 
clearer notion than he had before of the true 
meaning and the distinct nature of real bal- 
lad style ; and further we believe that the 
taking up of such a hook (not in a modern 
translation, but in the original text) is cal- 
culated to give the most active stimulus not 
merely to poetic taste but to linguistic study. 
There can be no doubt that the delight which 
the boy Ubland experienced at his first intro- * 
duction to the Nibelungen Lied, while it gave ” 
direction to his most characteristic style of 
production, at the same time laid the founda- 
tion of that earnest study which led him even 
in those early days through the whole field 
of German and Scandinavian lay and legend, 
and made him all his life pursue, almost with 
passion, the various paths of letters, learn- 
ing, dialects, mythology, ete., which tended 
to saturate himself and his productions with 
the deepest feeling and the fullest knowledge 
of German nature and of German life. 

As to his future course and calling, he ap- 
pears to have entertained for some short 
period the idea of taking orders, more, how- 
ever, as a means of devoting himself, during 
his university course, to the study of philol- 
ogy than from any sense of the necessity and 
solemnity of an inward calling. Again, the 
medical profession seemed to be bidding for 
him, when his choice was decided by a law- 
exhibition, founded by an ancestor, and worth 
some £30 a year, becoming vacant at the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen ; and his nomination in 
his fourteenth year to that piece of family 
patronage decided his future calling. 

Though so early matriculated, he did not 
enter on his regular university course until 
hiseighteenth year ; this early matriculation 
was, in fact, common at Tiibingen, as setting 
youths free from compulsory attendance on 
the grammar schqol, and enabling them to 
continue whatever special courses they de- 
sired, under private tutors, while attending 
college lectures on the general branches of 
study. During this period, Uhland wrote a 
multitude of pieces, which, however, a ripen- 
ing taste restrained him from publishing in 
after years. One of the earliest productions 





of his muse (published in bis lifetime) may 
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be considered ‘* The Blind King,”’ and, in its 
simplicity, spirit, and completeness, is sur- 
prising as the work of a boy in his sixteenth 
year. The piece is so well known that we 
shall only call attention to the sixth and sev- 
enth stanzas. The blind king consents to his 
son's crossing over to the island to fight the 
giant who has carried off his daughter. 

** And hark ! the boat speeds o’er the wave, 

And loud the ripples sound ; 
The blind king stands and listens 
Till all grows silent round ; 
And then the clash of sword and shield 
* Forth from the island rise, 
With battle-cry and din of strife, 
And echo’s faint_replies. 
** The old man cries, in trembling joy, 
‘Oh ! tell me what ye see, 
I know my good ‘sword by its ring ; 
So rang it oft with me.’ 
They answer, ‘ Fallen is thy foe,’ ’’ ete. 

The blindness and helplessness of the fa- 
ther, his distress, the feeling of desertion by 
his followers, his anguish for his daughter, 
his fear for his son, his instinct of confidence 
in a good cause, and a young courage, are all 
finely indicated, almost without a thought of 
description ; but if we could put ourselves 
for a moment in a blind man’s place under 
such circumstances as the ballad sets forth, 
we should find no truer idea of the very 
climax of anxiety than that expressed in the 
awful silence which follows the rippling of 
the departing boat when its sound is lost in 
the distance before the strife begins. 

This early effusion, with its contemporary 
one ‘** Die Sterbenden Helden,’? show us 
clearly the influence of the Scandinavian lit- 
erature upon their author ; two other pieces, 
written about this time, and published in the 
‘¢ Musen-Almanach ”’ for the year 1807, ex- 
hibit very distinctly his appreciation of the 
old German element. They are fragments 
from the Heldenbuch entitled ** The Linden- 
tree in the Garden ’’ and ** Otnit’s Revenge.”’ 
They have not been published with his poems, 





probably from the fact of their occupying 
more space than was considered advisable for | 
mere fragmentary translations. We insert a | 
few stanzas of the Linden-tree, as unlikely | 
otherwise to reach many of our readers :— | 


** Wol vor der Burg zu Garten | 
Stund cine Linde griin. 
ts kam auf seinen Farten 
Wolfdieterich dahin. 
So je ein kiihner Degen 
Darunter ausgeruht, 
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Der muszte Streites pflegen 
Ob solchem Frevelmuth. 


. 
. 


Von hoher Zinne schaute 
Otnit, der Kaiser gut 
Darneben seine Traute 
Sie gab ihm hohen Muth. 
Da sprach sie gar geschwinde 
* Ach lieber Herre meine ! 
Dort unter deiner Linde 

Wer mag der Kiihne sein?’ 


Der Kaiser rief behende : 

‘ Das gilt ihm seinen Leib, 
Sein Leben hat ein Ende 
Das wisset, schOnes Weib ! 
Er fahret zu, als ware 

Dies Land sein eigen gut. 
Er tragt, bei meiner Ehre 
Zu groszen Uebermuth.’ ”’ * 


. 
. 


In the quaint expression, truthful sim- 
plicity, and free swing of these lines, readers 
acquainted with the ‘* Huldenbuch ”’ will not 
fail to recognize a power of appreciation and 
reproduction which may cause regret that 
this treasury of ancient minstrelsy has not 
yet found such an interpreter as Uhbland 
doubtless would have made; and can only 
console themselves by the reflection that 
greater work was waiting for him to do in 
his generation. 

It is worth remarking as we pass, as show- 
ing the early excellence of Uhland’s taste, 
that a number of pieces written from his 
fourteenth to his nineteenth year are s0 com- 
plete and finished as to have received no 
alteration from their author’s hands through 


‘ *** Within the palace garden stood 
A linden, green and gay ; 
The wandering Wolfdicterich 
Came thither on his way ; 
Beneath it lay he down to rest— 
Though never so brave was he, 
He earned many a strife throughout his life 
For that audacity. 
“* Otnit, the mighty Kaiser, 
Looked from his easement high : 
Beside him stood his spouse so fair, 
She made his chiefest joy. 
And quickly quoth the lady, 
‘Oh, lord most dear to me, 
What bold man dares to lay him down 
Beneath thy linden-tree??” 


*¢ And quickly quoth the Kaiser, 
‘He dies, who thus doth dare; 
His tale of days is numbered, 
T tell thee, lady fair. 
He beareth him as if in sooth 
This land his own might be, 
And, by my faith, he showeth forth 
Too great audacity.’” 
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all the many years in which edition has fol- 
lowed edition to no less a number than fifty- 
six.* On the other hand, some productions 
of his earliest period, beautiful in themselves, 
are now found in his MSS., which manifestly 
were withheld from press for many years, 
from a feeling that the day might come for 
him to write still better on the same or kin- 
dred subjects as those then treated. We are 
tempted to give a version of one of these, 
‘‘The Wallfahrtskirche,’’ written certainly 
no later than his seventeenth year, in order 
to compare it with the fuller and more beau- 
tiful setting forth of a kindred idea in one of 
his master-pieces, ‘* The Pilgrim,”’ written a 
- quarter of a century later :— 


THE SHRINE. 


Oh, ruined shrine! How silent now 
Thou standest, sorrowful to see ! 

The birch-trees wave their yellow leaves 
In doleful whispers over thee : 

And yet begilt by morning’s ray, 
The far-sped pilgrims once beheld, 

And heard thy festal chimes, as far 
Along the rocky vale they swelled. 


The holy dawn hath filled the sky, 
And high is raised the solemn song ; 
The consecrated banners fly, 
And clouds of incense float along. 

The priests in golden vestments dight, 
The knights in glittering steel array, 
And dames, bedecked with raiment white, 

Up to'the shrine pursue thir way. 


One, midst the rest sublimely fair, 
Mourns in the gladness of the rest, 

And, sighing, droops her close-veiled head 
Upon her sorrow-stricken breast. 

Weil may she mourn in longing grief, 
For, warring in a distant land 

Is he, to whom in days of youth 
She fondly plighted heart and hand. 


Strange prescience fills her as she moves 

Beneath the high-arched darkling dome, 
To where the fragrant altar sheds 

Faint taper’s light upon the gloom 3; 
Where by the crucifix she made 

Her thankful prayers in happier years, 
Lowly she kneels while swiftly fall 

From her blue eyes the trembling tears. 


And as, throughout the dim-lit nave, 
The children’s voices sweetly ring, 
A gentle yearning takes the place 
Of all her anguished sorrowing 3 
Aud as the organ’s glorious swell 
With full-voiced chorus loudly blends, 
Her stricken spirit on the wave 
Of conscious blessedness ascends. 


‘ + Forty-seven in 8vo., the rest in miniature edi- 
10ns, 








All earthly sounds appear to fade, 
She hears a chorus from on high, 
And, bride of heaven, her eye beholds 
Wide wonders in the opened sky : 
There angels stand in radiant light, 
There martyrs free from bond and chain, 
While he smiles welcome on her sight 
For whom she shed such tears of pain. 


Her toil is o’er, her call is come, 
And sealed is her entrancéd gaze, 
Upon the altar steps she dies, 
With glory gleaming on her face ; 
While all men wonder to behold, 
The passing bell the air doth fill, 
And through the kneeling multitude 
A holy shudder seems to thrill. 


If we now turn to the Pilgrim (Der Wal- 
ler), we shall see with what cause, or rather 
with what prescience of power, Uhland with- 
held the former piece from his works. In 
the ‘* Waller,’’ we have many of the ideas, 
including the main one, repeated, but every 
one, without exception, not only amplified, 
but beautified. The ‘rocky vale’’ in the 
one becomes a ‘‘ rocky coast ’’ in the other, 
which allows him, instead of speaking of the 
church as merely an object flashing on the 
pilgrim’s gaze, to take in at once sea and land 
in his idea and say,— 

** To the lost ones in the desert 

It shines forth as a guiding star, 


And opens out a tranquil haven 
To the storm-tossed mariner.’’ 


In the one there is mere mention made of 
the fact of the bells pealing; in the other we 
have a beautiful legend of their power :— 


‘* When its bell is tolled for vespers, 

Wide it vibrates all around ; 

And in convent and in city 
Every bell awakes to sound ; 

And the angry waves in silence, 
Hushed and broken, reach the shore, 

While, beside his oar, the boatman 
Kneels until his prayer be o’er.”’ 


So, in the latter poem, the waving of ban- 
ners is amplified by the saluting from the sea 
of ships’ flags, and the ascending train of pil- 
grims toward the church becomes ‘a ladder 
to the skies.’’ Then the main idea is changed, 
and greatly for the better: instead of a lady 
dying of grief at the absence of her lord, the 
tragic element is introduced, and a man, 
weighed down by remorse for the crime of 
fratricide, dies, not on the altar steps, but at 
the door of the church, beyond which he was 
not permitted to pass, and seems to receive 
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from heaven at last the seal of pardon and 
release which he had sought and sought in 
vain upon the earth. Space will not allow 
us a further comparative analysis of this most 
beautiful poem, our own appreciation of which 
we have found greatly awakened by compar- 
ing it with that first sketch of the subject 
which its author so judiciously withheld. We 
must return to our account of his life. 

It cannot be said of Uhland that the Fates 
were unpropitious to his poetical aspirations. 
From the time of his actually entering on his 
university course, he appears to have been 
surrounded by a clique of rhymesters, some 
of whom have gained a more than passing 
fame, while others have found their true level 
in forgetfulness ; two of these friends, at first 
more especial ‘* chums ”’ of our poet, met un- 
timely deaths ; the one Harpprecht, who lost 
his life in Napoleon’s Russian campaign, the 
other Schoder, an original but extravagant 
genius, who perished by drowning in the 
North Sea, in i811. With reference to the 
latter, Haug, the epigrammatist, penned the 
following couplet :— 


*¢ Apollo sprach zu Schoder 
Sch !—oder ! ”? 


To the former, Harpprecht, we find a touch- 
ing reference in the beautiful little poem 
‘‘ The Ferry,’’ (Auf der Ueberfahrt), where 
he is spoken of, in company with Uhland’s 
uncle (a very worthy country clergyman), 
not only asa dear friend of great promise, 
but as one whose society implied high intel- 
lectual enjoyment. We subjoin the extract, 
with the observation that the piece itself has 
possibly suggested the following two verses 
to Longfellow, in the * Footsteps of Angels,’’ 
in which he marshals the spirits of the de- 
parted :— 


*¢ He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 
By the roadside sank and perished, 
Weary with the march of life ! 


“They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more.’’ 


Uhland’s lines run thus :— 


* When I crossed o’er this ferry last 
Two friends with me the river passed, 
One fatherly and kind and grave, 
The other ardent, young, and brave. 
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*¢ One meekly passed his useful day, 
And meekly passed from earth away 3 
The other, seeking fame afar, 
Sank in the raging storm of war.’’ 


There were, however, members in this s0- 
ciety of higher future note than these, 
amongst whom we may mention Karl Mayer 
(one of his biographers), Conz, Rebfues, and 
last, but not least, his most intimate friend 
and fellow-poet, Justinus Kerner. 

This clique of literary youths, under the 
guidance of the last-named, started a man- 
uscript ‘¢ Journal for the Uneducated Class- 
es,’ in opposition to the then existing 
*¢ Journal for the Educated Classes,’’ which 
was laboring to stifle every breath of true ro- 
mantic poetry. The articles contributed to 
this playful periodical were almost immedi- 
ately inserted by Leo von Seckendorf in the 
Musen-Almanach for the year 1807, where, 
for the first time, our author’s productions 
appeared in print. No less than twenty- 
eight pieces of Uhland’s found a place in this 
annual, a tolerable share to be occupied in 
such a book by the lucubrations of a single 
bard, but nineteen years of age. Among 
these are to be found several pieces entirely 
conceived and executed in the romantic style, 
and showing an extraordinary apprehension 
of its finest characteristics both in form and 
execution. We can observe the influence of 
Biirger in the ballad ** Vom treuen Wal- 
ther,” “*The Black Knight,” and other 
works of this period ; but our criticism would 
be hardly just if we failed to remark the 
manifest immaturity of some of the more re- 
flective and lyrical pieces by which these 
were accompanied ; a censure which we shall 
see finds its fullest justification from a com- 
parison of the pieces in question with later 
efforts of his riper muse. 

At this period also an essay by Ubland 
‘* On the Romantic ”’ appeared in the ‘* Sonn- 
tagsblatt,’’ which laid down, in a few terse 
and pregnant lines, his views upon a subject 
then still fiercely debated, and has always 
seemed to us a sort of prose illustration of 
his own peculiarly clear, distinct, and un- 
compromising character. Leaving aside any 
discussion of the meaning of the word ‘* Ro- 
mance,”’ he, in a few pithy and lucid senten- 
ces, defines his apprehension of the idea it 
conveys, and at the close, uniting the pluck 
of partisanship with the calm of conviction, 
invites intellectual sympathizers to the prom- 
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ise of that school in which he entered him- 
self as a disciple, and of which he was des- 
tined to become an illustrious teacher. 

Meanwhile his studies were advancing, 
while one by one the companions of his in- 
tellectual spring-time, mostly senior to him- 
self, passed on from their Alma Mater to the 
vocations of riper life. Justinus Kerner, the 
most remarkable of them all, remained long- 
est at Tiibingen ; but he also at last took his 
departure, leaving Uhland to his own poetic 
plannings and plottings, which were various 
and manifold. ‘This period of literary lone- 
liness, acting, a8 it must at times have done, 
on his generally high spirits, probably pro- 
duced the greater part of Uhland’s senti- 
mental poetry, which the wholesome tenden- 
cy of his muse happily prevented from be- 
coming abundant. Meanwhile he contrib- 
uted pieces to various periodicals, and, prob- 
ably without his own knowledge, was daily 
making to himselfa name. He received a 
complimentary testimonial at the conclusion 
of his college course in 1808, and, however he 
may seem to have disliked his profession (an 
idea which one of his pieces suggests*), 
studied it conscientiously, and reached to an 
unusually sound proficiency in it. 

In the year 1810 he proceeded to Paris in 
pursuance of a design he had long cherished, 
and for which the annual income of his col- 
lege exhibition had been for some years re- 
served. The practical father and the practi- 
co-poetical son appear to have had rather 
different views as to the purpose of this 
journey, although agreed as to its utility. 
In the expectation that the Code Napole- 


on would be shortly introduced into Wiir-- 


temberg, the father thought very wisely that 
for his son to have thoroughly studied its 
principles and observed its practice before- 
hand would greatly improve his position and 
prospects as an advocate, and in this opinion 
the son no doubt coincided ; but he thought, 
with a bardic instinct, which led him further 
than plain reasoning, that there might be better 
things to study than even the Code Napoleon, 


* See ‘Die neue Muse,” Poems, p. 79 :— 


‘© Als ich mich des Rechts beflissen 
Gegen meines Herzen’s Drang, 

Und mich halb nur losgerissen 
Von dem lockenden Gesang.” 


**T toiled at law with effort strong 
Against the promptings of my heart, 

And from the clasp of charming song 

Had torn myself but half apart.” 
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and, on his arrival in Paris, flung himself 
with delighted ardor, not upon amusements 
such as charm most youths, alone for the first 
time and on their own resources in such a 
city, but upon finer sources of enjoyment which 
his tastes and talent fitted him for appreciat- 
ing. That he studied the treasures of early 
French manuscript contained in the Paris 
library with an ardor as persevering as its 
results were fruitful, became apparent, not 
only in those pieces of his poetry which are 
published under the distinct heading ‘* Early 
French Poems ”’ (Altfranzésische Gedichte) , 
but in others throughout his works, the 
origin of which we cannot be far wrong in 
attributing to his Parisian visit. These 
studies, moreover, even had they produced no 
special results and dictated no single page in 
his writings, cannot be pronounced unprofit- 
able or vain, so long as experience shows 
how, to an active and awakened mind, every 
honest study is a gain, and every hour of 
steady thought, a profit. Such is the con- 
stitution of a healthy intellect, pervading any 
literary labur, that it can grasp from every 
side with avidity, and yet without surfeit, 
thought of all sorts, studies from all direc- 
tions, varieties, coincidences, differences, con- 
trasts, and assimilate them all to the needs 
and the growth of that body of excellence 
which we look for in the finished work of 
every great and patient mind. No doubt 
many will exclaim against'versatility in study 
as injurious, and point out instances, well 
enough known, where it Has been destructive ; 
but, after all, variety of knowledge is always 
useful when pursued with singleness of pur- 
pose, and if it result in mere superficiality, it 
is because, to use a homely but expressive 
phrase, ‘ it goes into a bad skin; ’’ because 
a mind of weak powers tries to indulge a 
thousand whimsical, incongruous tastes at 
once, and nibbles at a multitude of dishes, 
where it cannot digest a single wholesome 
meal. A varied intellectual diet is good for 
a many-sided mind, that takes continual ex- 
ercise and exults in continual labor, as being 
at once a duty and a joy; but the puny, 
fickle, fretful intellect, that stays at home in 
sloth and inactivity, and ‘ roasteth not that 
which it hath slain in hunting,’’ must be 
content with mental spoon-meat as the strong- 
est pabulum its pitiful economy can bear. 
Uhland’s was no such mind as this : we do 





not pretend to rank his intellect amongst 
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those of the giants of thought, nor to set him 
forth as the representative of an era ; but he 
may be pointed out as an instance of a man 
conscious of possessing an intellect of a high 
and choice order, and yet wasting no op- 
portunity and shunning no labor which could 
tend to develop his powers or ripen his 
taste. 

In Paris he found his friend Varnhagen von 
Ense, through whose introduction he became 
personally acquainted with Adelbert von 
Chamisso, a poet who has elsewhere ex- 
pressed the hearty delight with which he 
learned to value both Ubland and his writ- 
ings.* At the same time, also through Varn- 
hagen, he founda congenial spirit in the famous 
Immanuel Bekker, then also devouring the 
contents of the Paris library witha fine hunger 
of study. Devotion to medizeval and romance 
poetry formed a ground of sympathy between 
these two which made them almost insepa- 
rable. Day after day they worked together 
over the old manuscripts, and evening after 
evening found them sitting, generally in 
Uhland’s lodging ‘* au cinguiéme,’’ enjoying 
a ** quiet read.”” In those days the Parisian 
public library was not the most comfortable 
place to read in: a brazier of charcoal was 
the source of warmth in cold winter days, 
and we are told that Uhland learned to write 
with his left hand, to avoid losing time, while 
thawing the fingers of his right over the 
coals. 

His stay at Paris bore, besides the im- 
mediate fruit of poetry, to which we have 
already referred, useful results in his ‘* Trea- 
tise on Old-French Epic Poetry,’’ which con- 
tains a quantity of new and independent 
matter, is written in a style of remarkable 
clearness and brevity, and accompanied by a 
number of admirable imitations and trans- 
lations by its author. We rejoice to say 
there is every prospect of this and all Uh- 
land’s other critical works, lectures etc., being 
shortly before the public in a e6mplete edi- 
tion. 

After spending nine months in Paris, Uh- 
land found a new and valuable intimacy 
awaiting him at Tiibingen in the person of 
his junior, Gustav Schwab, a divinity student, 
afterwards well known as a poet throughout 


* The following pithy sentence gives Chamisso’s 
opinion of him:—** Whilst many produce poems of 





the sort which every one writes and nobody reads, 
Uhbland produces his such as nobody writes and | 
every one reads,” 
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Germany. He found also a congenial circle 
in the house of Freiherr von Wangenheim, at 
that time curator of the University, and 
afterwards, a8 minister, opposed, and, as sim- 
ple representative, supported in the Cham- 
bers by Uhland. 

In the ‘* Poetischer Almanach’’ for 1812, 
edited by Justinus Kerner, no less than thirty 
contributions of Uhland appeared ; and in the 
** Deutscher Dichterwald’’ for 1813, thirty- 
two others. These publications were at once 
the manifestoes of the new romantic school, 
and samples of its productions. The whole 
tendency of this school is set forth with no 
less humor than distinctness in the contri- 
bution by Uhland which closes the ** Dichter- 
wald,”’ and bears the title ‘* A Fairy Tale” 
(Miirchen). He interprets the well-known 
tale of the Princess, to whom the wicked 
fairy foretold misfortune from a spindle, as 
representing true German poetry, which had 
become bewitched and cast into a slumber of 
four hundred years by what he calls ‘* Stuben- 
poesie,’’ which school he personifies by a 
withered old crone at her wheel, thus deserib- 
ing herself and her doings :— 


‘* Fair maiden, Chamber Poetry 

Is the name by which I’m known, 

Since beyond my chamber’s limits 
I’ve never gadding gone. 

I sit where I have always sat, 
Unchanged, whate’er betide, 

And my poor old blind decrepit cat 
Sits purring * by my side. 


** Long, long didactic poems 

I spin with busy wheel, 

The lengthiest yarns of epic 
Keep running off my reel ; 

My wheel itself has a lyrical whirr, 
My cat has a tragic mew, 

While my spindle plays the comic parts 
And does the dancing too.”’ 


This long piece is well worthy of perusal, 
both for the sustained wit and clever satire 
with which it abounds and the completeness 
with which the fairy tale is allegorized : 
parts of it also are beautiful both in a poetic 
and rhythmical point of view, as for instance 
the stanza describing the awaking of the 
princess :— 


*¢ Sie streifte die goldnen Locken 
Aus ihrem Angesicht, 


*The pun here is untranslatable. Spinnen sig- 
nifies both to spin and to purr; the satirical impli- 
cation of course is that a cat’s purring is just as 
much true poetry as the “ St uben-poesie ” itself. 
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Und hob, so suss ershrocken 
Ihr blaues Augenlicht,’’ etc. 


** She swept the locks of curling gold 
Back from her lovely face, 
And raised the blue dawn of her eyes, 
In beautiful amaze,’’ etc. 

While thus taking his stand with many 
others in the ranks of a poetic school, Uhland 
turned his attention to the more necessary 
occupation of life, which he always held a 
poet should have in view. It is quite char- 
acteristic of his matter-of-fact common sense, 
that even in his young days, when almost 
every idea suggested a song, and almost every 
sound rang into measure, he condemned the 
silly notion of a man making versification 
the whole occupation of his life.* In the 
latter part of 1812 he entered the office of the 
Minister of Justice at Stuttgart, as a volun- 
teer clerk, with the understanding that after 
a time he should receive a respectable ap- 
pointment in the department. Ilis occupa- 
tion consisted for the most part in making 
abstracts of criminal cases to be brought be- 
fore the king for final approval of judgment ; 
and in this capacity, if he had the misfortune 
to differ from his superiors in many instances, 
he had also the happiness of finding him- 
self frequently instrumental in getting justice 
done to persons who without such interven- 
tion would have fared badly indeed, from the 
corrupt system of judicial administration. 
It was no doubt this determined honesty 
which proved a bar to his advancement ; for 
time after time his applications for vacant 
places to which he might reasonably aspire 
were refused ; and after a year and a half of 
unrewarded toil, he resolved to resign his sit- 
uation, and commence practice as an advocate 
at the Stuttgart bar. It was shortly after 
taking this step that he found a publisher 
for his collected poems. He had tried some 
four years before, and offered them to Cotta’s 
firm, but without success; and he appears 
at that time to have almost relinquished the 
notion of ever appearing as an independent 
author ; but the representations of his friend 
Wangenheim, a man of high taste and ma- 


* He is said to have closed an argument on this 
subject, to which he had been a silent listener, by the 
quiet question, ‘ Suppose a man went to bed a poet, 
and woke in the morning a poet no longer?” and 
we are inclined to fancy that, without stating such 
to be his experience, he may have felt or fancied 
at times that even so the gift had deserted himself ; 
in the last twenty-seven years of his life he did not 
adda hundred lines to his published works. 
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tured judgment, seem to have been instru- 
mental in inducing the Cottas to enter on an 
undertaking which must have turned out 
most profitably to themselves, seeing that 
scarcely a year has passed since then without 
leaving its mark on the title-page of a new 
edition of Uhland’s poems. 

On the general merits of these poems we 
purpose to say a few words further on; but 
in entering (as we are just now doing) upon 
a consideration of Uhland’s political career, 
we shall take the opportunity of briefly ex- 
plaining the purpose and origin of those patri- 
otic poems, which, just in proportion, as being 
special, local, and personal, they excited the 
greatest interest amongst his immediate coun- 
trymen, are the least comprehended at the 
present time by general readers. A glance 
at the pieces printed under the title ‘* Vater- 
liindische Gedichte ’’ will show that the great 
Fatherland was not intended, but that their 
reference is altogether to the kingdom of 
Wiirtemberg. The poems which refer to uni- 
versal Germany, such as the well-known 
‘* Vorwiirts! ’’ ‘* Siegesbotschaft,’’ and others, 
dictated by the course of the War of Liber- 
ation, and penetrated by the enthusiasm of 
the period which produced them, are to be 
found in a different division of the book ; 
but it is in the patriotic pieces, with this lim- 
itation of sense, that we must look for the 
source of Uhland’s extraordinary political 
influence, and to understand the poems them- 
selves must take a cursory glance at the state 
of his native country, Wiirtemberg, at the 
period (1817) of their publication. We 
quote Professor Jahn’s account of the ‘ sit- 
uation ’’ to which we refer :— 


‘ Shortly after the downfall of Napoleon an 
acrimonious contest arose in Wiirtemberg 
relative to the reconstruction of the state. 
King Frederic, in December, 1805, relying 
on the support of Napoleon, from whom he 
had received his royal title, abrogated the 
ancient constitution of the realm, which had 
braved 80 many storms, had been sworn to 
by so many successive rulers, and to which 
he himself was pledged upon his princely 
word and honor ; this perfidy, which his min- 
isters styled ‘ crushing the serpent’s head,* 
was accomplished under the pretext that the 
old constitution was no longer adapted to the 
altered circumstances of the time. 

‘« Frederic himself was a man of excellent 
judgment and penetration, of remarkable 
energy, and unbounded selfishness. He rec- 





ognized no limits even to his vices, regarded 
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his ever-varying whims and fancies as his on- 
ly rule of conduct, and held in sovereign con- 
tempt all doings and designs beside his own. 
Unembarrassed by a parliament he would not 
summon, supported by well-managed finan- 
ces, practised officials, and disciplined soldiers, 
he labored to accomplish his deliberate pur- 
oe of making every Wiirtemberger complete- 
y dependent on his government, and inde- 

endent of every control or bond unsanctioned 

y himself. His harsh and cruel rule, carried 
out by all means known to crafty despotism 
was pressing the tormented country into the 
new mould of absolute monarchy, and the 
occasional introduction of a sensible and use- 
ful measure could not atone for his systematic 
violation of his people’s rights. 

‘* When at the Congress of Vienna, it was 
desired to secure to separate states represen- 
tative constitutions, King Frederic strenously 
protested against any interference by the 
Confederation with the internal government of 
particular states. Finding his resistance in- 
effectual, he thought it better to anticipate 
compulsion by granting a constitution based 
on his own ideas, and framed according to his 
own instructions. Thisconstitution (though, 
as Vischer says, in many respects an improve- 
ment on the ‘ gute alte Recht’) was refused 
by the people with singular unanimity, and 
in an address protesting against the innova- 
tion a formal demand was made for its with- 
drawal and the restoral of the old. And now 
began that determined contest for the so-called 
‘good old charter ’ against a better one, the 
complicated details of which we cannot here 
undertake to follow. ”’ * 


The unwillingness of the Wiirtembergers 
to accept this constitution arose not so much 
from its matter as from the manner in which 
it was imposed upon them. They had no 
idea of receiving as a favor that which seemed 
to abrogate their right; nor were the ante- 
cedents of their sovereign such that either 
love or reverence could inspire them with the 
smallest confidence of any favor lasting when 
their right was gone. We have known a 
man threaten a parish with a lawsuit for 
building a bridge over where a ford had been, 
as terminating his right to wade through the 
water; and his objection, though absurd, 
still had its origin in just such a natural 
feeling as King Frederic’s subjects entertained 
vt having a ¢onstitution unceremoniously 
thrust upon them as a favor. This feeling 
Uhland most admirably expressed in his poem 
** Nachruf,’’ written on the rejection of the 


* Jahn, pp. 48 ef segq. 
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so-called constitution by the parliament, and 
its consequent dissulution. 


‘** No man on earth was e’er so great, 
No monarch yet was throned so high, 
As, when for freedom nations thirst, 
Their thirst, at will, to satisfy,’’ etc.* 


It was the thorough heartiness with which 
Uhlandentered into this struggle on the popu- 
lar side, and the unflinching honesty and stead- 
fastness he showed throughout his whole ca- 
reer, which made him so influential among 
his compatriots; yet we must also attribute 
his opportunities of distinguishing himself 
in the political arena at all to the effect pro- 
duced by his poems referring to the contest, 
which, ‘‘ short, sharp, and decisive ’’ as they 
are in style, exactly expressed their popular 
feeling, and became line by line familiar 
watchwords in the people’s mouths. Un- 
compromising and persistent though he was, 
he yet ever showed himself a gallant, gener- 
ous-minded opponent, ready at all times to 
acknowledge the true merits of an adversary, 
if making an adversary even out of a friend ; 
for in this contest he found himself opposed 
from conviction to two at least of his most 
valued friends, namely Friedrich Riickert and 
Freiherr von Wangenheim. We see the ten- 
derness with which he feels for their inter- 
rupted friendship, even while he assails the 
policy of Wangenheim most severely in No. 
8 of the ‘* Vaterliindische Gedichte ; ’’ there 
all the welcome of a hospitable and generous 
heart, all the full appreciation of intellectual 
merit, all the finest sympathy for his oppo- 
nent’s sufferings, speak forth in cordial lan- 
guage ; it is the last verse which carries the 
sting ; a sting, after all, solely political, and 
separated so naturally from the personal as 
to show, that the piece, ‘* Hausrecht,’’ was 
really the true utterance of a good heart, 
which could honor the human friend in the 
political foe. 

It is impossible, even could it be thought 
profitable, to occupy the space necessary to 
set the full history of this constitutional 
struggle clearly before our readers ; and we 
must only refer those of them who desire fur- 
ther information on the subject to the works 
at the head of our article. Suffice it to say 
that Uhland’s political course, as depicted by 

* Noch ist kein Furst so hoch gefurstet 

So auserwahit kein ird’scher Mann, 


Dass, wenn die Welt nach Freiheit durstet 
Er sie mit Freiheit tranken kann,” ete, 
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Professor Vischer, was that of a true and 
unswerving defender ‘of constitutional right, 
and through all his public career he proved 
himself as exemplary a specimen of patriotic 
integrity as can be cited, even sacrificing to 
his sense of patriotic duty the congenial post 
to which he had aspired for years.* He was 
no orator, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
yet few were better listened to, or carried 
more personal weight in debating. His mind 
was thoroughly practical, his matter simple, 
his argument clear; there was no fluency of 
speech, no peculiar roundness of period ; but 
his being known to speak only when he had 
something to say made men feel that when 
he spoke, he deserved attention. . 

We may close our summary of Uhland’s 
political career by stating that in the year 
1848, he took a leading part in the proceed- 
ings of the Frankfort parliament, having been 
deputed as representative of Wiirtemberg to 
that assembly. Jahn’s account of his speech 
in the Riding School at Tiibingen, on the 
breaking out of the revolutionary ferment, is 
spirited and striking :— 


‘‘When the ‘ Western tornado’t broke 
forth, it was resolved to hold a meeting at 


* The circumstance here referred to is worthy of 
narration. The chair of German Literature in the 
University of Tiibingen had never been filled up, 
and Uhland, having vainly sought it some years 
earlier, was appointed in the year 1830. He was 
received with the most gratifying welcome, and 
found himself in a post hardly less fitted to his 
tastes than his qualifications were to it. It was 
necessary for a professor, if returned to the house 
of representatives, to obtain leave of absence from 
his post to attend the sittings of parliament. In 
the year 1833, Uhland was returned for the second 
time by the town of Stuttgart; he thereupon ap- 
plied, as a matter of course, for renewed leave of 
absence. It might be imagined that a government 
which had left a professor’s chair for many years 
unoccupied would have seen no difficulty in acced- 
ing to his request; but Uhland was in opposition, 
nay, was as good asa whole opposition in himself, 
and the government declared that his valuable ser- 
vices were ‘indispensable to the University.” Uh- 
land felt his independence compromised, and sent 
in his resignation as professor, which the same gov- 
ernment immediately accepted, to use their own words, 
“with great satisfaction.” This step Goethe presumed 
to blame: he said, “Stuttgart might find another 
representative, long before Tiibingen could find an- 
other professor like Uhland.” But it was not left for 
Uhland to consider whether he made a better deputy 
or professor; the question to be determined was 
this, whether for the sake of retaining any appoint- 
ment he should submit to so discreditable a coergion. 
We think few men of independent mind would have 
hesitated, when treated as he was, to do as he did; 
and, in fact, it is hard to think that Goethe could 
ever seriously have given it as his opinion that such 
submission was Uhland’s higher duty. 

+ The French Revolution of 1848. 
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Tiibingen on the 2d of March, in order to 
intrust the demands of the people to a depu- 
tation who should lay them before the gov- 
ernment. The spacious riding-school, un- 
willingly cleared for,the occasion by the au- 
thorities, was rapidly filled by citizens and 
students. The gallery served asa platform, 
on which, amongst others, Uhland was in- 
vited to ascend. He undertook the drawing- 
up of a trenchant address, which declared 
‘the grand error of all German rule to lie in 
the absence of the popular element, of popu- 
lar free action, and of popular representation.’ 
The first words of his speech were uttered in 
a low, hesitating, and scarcely audible voice ; 
but gradually warming with his subject, a 
sort of inspiration lifted him out of all his 
natural diffidence, his figure seemed to dilate, 
his eye to flash, each separate sentence came 
forth short and sharp, each phrase containing 
a definite idea, each idea expressed in the 
most fitting terms ; and so he spoke till an 
hour had passed. The unpretending simplic- 
ity of his address, his extraordinary earnest- 
ness, the quickly fullowing powerful strokes 
of his weighty argument, produced an inde- 
scribable impression ; involuntarily, as he 
ended, the whole assembly bared their heads, 
and, as if by general impulse, sung his own 
well-known lines, beginning— 


‘Wenn heut ein Geist herniederstiege,’ 


It was an hour of noble triumph for the 
champion of intellectual liberty.” 


He took no part in the later meetings ; but, 
the popular demands being promptly granted, 
was chosen as one of the seventeen Vertrau- 
ensmdnner, and sent to Frankfort, on his own 
express stipulation, unfettered by any instruc- 
tions whatever. He sat as deputy for Tiuibin- 
gen in the National Assembly, voted in the 
minority on the question of the exclusion of 
Austria, and on that of the hereditary empire, 
and refrained from voting on the proposition 
for placing the King of Prussia on the impe- 
rial throne, a measure brought forward on 
the 28th of March, 1849. When the greater 
portion of the deputies, finding the purpose 
of their session frustrated, withdrew from the 
assembly, Uhland, not feeling himself justified 
in quitting his post, drew up the ‘* Address 
to the German People,’’ of the 26th of May, 
upholding the rights and duties of the assem- 
bly, and accompanied the remnant of the par- 
liament to Stuttgart, though individually op- 
posed to its removal. 

From that period of disappointment Uhland 
took no active part in politics, but lived re- 
tired in his picturesque house at Tubingen, 
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devoted to the last to his philological studies 
and investigations. 

It is now time, before closing our article 
with some anecdotes characteristic of the 
man, that we should say a few words on the 
subject of his literary doings and merits. We 
have already endeavored, in passing, to touch 
upon some of the leading peculiarities of his 
poetic style, which may be summed up ina 
few words.. Romantic without sentimental- 
ity, terse without ruggedness, simple without 
silliness, his poetry was the essential reflex 
of his own noble, upright, full-hearted, and 
modest nature. We greatly doubt that he 
ever considered himself pre-eminently a great 
poet ; but may be sure that he felt his poetic 
aims were always good, and his poctic execu- 
tion always above the average. The very 
simplicity and spotlessness of his life has been 
made a sort of literary reproach to him ; and 
the fact, that as a man, and a Christian man, 
he kept himself ‘* unspotted from the world ”’ 
has been adduced, even by his admirers, as a 
reason why he failed more or less in his dra- 
matic works, which, however beautiful in 
isolated passages, certainly want sustained 
interest and concentration ; better a thousand 
times, however, that a poet’s dramas should 
prove uninteresting, than that their excel- 
lence should spring from their author’s worth- 
lessness. And in this respect Uhland presents 
a marked and useful contrast to the lacka- 
daisical, sentimental, Weltschmerz school, the 
poets of which trade on their own pretended 
misery, and, cunningly enough, suggest that 
their poems must be touching and true in 
proportion as the authors set themselves forth 
as peculiarly skilled in bitterness of heart and 
badness of life. Healthy, sober, frank, and 
honest, the utterances of Uhland’s muse com- 
mend themselves to all who value, instead of 
sneering at, such attributes ; and at least no 
false feeling is excited by their perusal. An 
admirable comparison between the twoschools, 
or rather between Heine and Ubland as their 
respective representatives, is given by Profes- 
sor Vischer, in the spirited allegory with 
which his essay concludes. 

An extraordinary excellence in Uhland’s 
pieces is their remarkable truthfulness of 
construction. Whatever the character be 
which he portrays, whatever the period de- 
scribed, whatever the circumstances related, 
there is always a striking appropriateness. 
In ‘* The Hostess’s Daughter,”’ for instance, 
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how completely we have the character of 
German students depicted, in the mere man- 
ner of their address, as well as in the natural- 
ness of their turning in for ‘‘ beer and wine” 
at the end of their little excursion ‘ across 
the Rhine! *’ Have we not the very swagger 
of the callow, slender-legged youngsters, the 
creak of the Kanonen-stiefel, the jingle of the 
spur, the comical cock of the embroidered 
muffin-cap? And in the very start which 
the hostess’s answer gives, have we not also 
before us the exact picture of the quiet, fa- 
miliar German housewife, who knows the 
measure of her noisy guests, and treats them 
as the boys they are ; who speaks no cring- 
ing word, and runs no eager errand; and 
seems to take her sorrow as she takes their 
tumult, as a thing concerning which the few- 
est words are best? Take again such a lyric 
as, ‘* Der gute Kamerad : ’’ have we not be- 
fore us in those three stanzas as real a pic- 
ture as any that our eyes have ever seen of a 
pair of comrades, as they march, as they fight, 
as they part? How the soldier’s philosophy 
—‘ every bullet has its billet,”’ is indicated 
in the abrupt exclamation, almost as the ball 
is in its flight—** Gilt’s mir, oder gilt es dir!” 
What a reality in the action described? The 
dying comrade at his feet holds out his hand 
for a last grasp of his friend’s, but the friend 
is loading his musket :— 

** Kann dir die Hand nicht geben. 

Bleib ’du im ew’gen Leben 
Mein guter Kamerad.”’ 

Again, in the ‘ Schifflein,” how exactly he 
describes the fellowship of music, which seems 
such a pulse of German existence! A boat 
full of passengers, silent, none knowing an- 
other. One takes out a horn and plays ; an- 
other puts a flute together and joins the 
strain; and the shy and timid girl, stirred 
by the influence of that marvellous mesmer- 
ism, chimes in with full, sweet voice upon 
the melody ; while the rowers beat the time, 
and the boat rocks with the music; and 
while the verses which tell it make a music 
which in itself is sweet to hear, with what 
reality the concluding stanza breaks off the 
flowing tune! We seem to hear the grating 
of the gravel under the bows ; — 

** Hart stdszt es auf dem Strande, 

Man trennt sich in die Lande,’’ 

and the passengers,—strangers once, butstran- 
gers no more,—exclaim, as they each take 
their different path,— 
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*s When, brothers, when 
Shall we together sail again? ’’ 


These are really the most random instances 
of one of Uhland’s chief and prominent mer- 
its; for whether he present to our minds the 
prince or the peasant, the knight or the serf, 
the citizen or the soldier,—whether his scene 
be laid in camp or castle, in cottage or in hall, 
—whether his period be that of Holmgang 
or crusade, legend or history, there is every- 
where and always a fitness and accuracy, 
which, while they prove the talent of the 
poet, prove also the industry of the student, 
and display the advantage, to any poetic 
mind, of many-sided learning and careful 
storing of various information. 

We have left ourselves but little space in 
which to touch upon an interesting part of 
Uhland’s writings, namely, his essays on an- 
cient poetry. That on the ‘‘ Old French Epic 
Poetry ’’ for the first time established the dis- 
tinction which should be made between tne 
‘“‘ Chansons de geste,’’ meant for singing, and 
the ‘* Contes,’’ only intended for recitation. 
His monograph on ‘* Walther von der Vogel- 
weide,”’ published in 1822, is original and 
valuable in the highest degree ; and, accord- 
ing to Jahn, (no mean authority), ‘* inaugu- 
rated the study of the individual element in 
ancient German poetry ’’—in plainer words, 
led toa more careful study of the influence 
of individual poets on the literature of their 
day. His ‘* Sagenforschungen,”’ published in 
1836, contains the result of his studies, and 
the opinions to which they led him on the 
subject of the whole Scandinavian myth of 
Thor, which he interprets altogether in a 
physical sense. A second volume was to 
have appeared on the subject of Odin, and is 
said to have been actually in the printer’s 
hands, but to have been withdrawn by its 
author for the purpose of further corrections. 
It is to be hoped that it may still appear 
amongst the collected works. 

What he himself, however, regarded as his 
chief philological and antiquarian work was 
his “* Collection of Old High and Low Ger- 
man Volkslicder,’’ the first volume of which, 
containing the text of the pieces, appeared 
in the years 1844 and 1845. It is much to 
be desired that the second volume, contain- 
ing the fruits of his mature and comprehen- 
sive critical research on so interesting a sub- 
ject, may also be given to the world. 

It remains for us to add a few words as to 
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the person and character of the poet whose 
works we have been considering. In stature 
he was not above the middle height; nor at 
first sight was there anything to indicate the 
presence ofa bardic instinct. His hair, blond 
in youth, and snow-white in age, curled 
round a head whose must striking feature 
was a fine expansive forehead, which early 
baldness made still more remarkable. Prom- 
inent brows, shading expressive blue eyes, 
contributed, with a straight-cut, close-set 
mouth, to give an air of singular firmness 
and decision to the whole countenance ; 
while the very gait and bearing of the man 
impressed a beholder with the idea of im- 
movable firmness and decision, an idea which 
closer acquaintance never failed to confirm. 
His physical constitution was sound and vig- 
orous, as his physical frame was lithe and 
wiry ; and till his last illness he retained an 
activity almost marvellous at his advanced 
age. He was accustomed year by year to 
making journeys of pleasure or research (or 
rather of both united, since research formed 
his pleasure) to places which his studies made 
specially interesting to himself. No distance 
was too great, no fatigue too formidable for 
him to undertake, if with the prospect of 
elucidating some moot point of inquiry, or 
illustrating some historical or philological 
subject. Throughout his life he was a strik- 
ing example of determined perseverance. 
Uhland has been often called—by just the 
class of people who have the least right, with 
the greatest readiness, to pronounce opinions 
on eminent personalities—cold, unimpression- 
able, almost repellent, in manner. On the 
mere Jion-hunter, disturbing a man of study 
solely for the gratification of an impertinent 
curiosity, he may have produced such an im- 
pression many a time—for such a class was 
his abhorrence ; and he was not the man to 
look pleasant when he felt bored ; but among 
those whom he knew and valued, he was a 
different creature ; his taciturnity, often in- 
creased by natural diffidence, would melt away 
when fully at his ease, and he could appear 
in his more natural character as the mirth- 
ful, genial companion, ready and able to 
please and to be pleased in that sort of intel- 
lectual sociality which is the scholar’s Eden 
upon earth. His ‘‘ Schattenlied”’ (written 
as a sort of charter-song for the little club of 
kindred spirits which used to meet in Stutt- 
gart at the sign of the Shadow) shows how, 
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while entering in the happiest sense into-the 
spirit of hearty enjoyment, he could inter- 
weave noble and kindly thoughts with his 
merry verses a8 harmoniously as they were 
interwoven with his genial nature. To such 
a man the little supper we are about to re- 
cord, must have been a real treat. When all 
Germany was congratulating him by tele- 
graph, by addresses, by complimentary verses 
and serenades, on the completion of his sev- 
enty-fifth year, a letter came to hand bear- 
ing a Northern post-mark, but without sig- 
nature. The writer, a lady, stated, that on 
the Festival of the Assumption, while on her 
way to mass, on a most lovely morning, the 
thought of his beautiful lines in ‘* The Pil- 
grim ”’— 
** Blieb der goldne Himmel offen 
Als empor die Heil’ge fuhr ? 


Bliiht noch auf den Rosenwolken 
Thres Fusses lichte Spur ? ’’ ete. 


‘Remains the golden heaven unclosed 
As when on high the Virgin sped ? 
Glows still upon each roseate cloud 
The vestige of her gentle tread? ’’ ete. 


had so come home to her heart that she could 
not refrain from writing her thanks as a 
tribute to his birthday, and sending him a 
present : but that from her distance she had 
no other way of accomplishing her wish than 
by enclosing him a piece of gold, which she 
hoped he would expend on a bottle (or two, 
if possible) of first-rate wine, and drink it 
for her sake. A good bottle of wine was 
never wanting in Uhland’s house, and his 
excellent wife proposed to give the money to 
the poor. ‘ Twice as much, if you like,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ but that especial ducat is my own, 
and it shall go as it was meant to go.’ And 
so it did ; and, as he himself declared, gave 
him as much pleasure as many a higher com- 
pliment. 

An anecdote of his remarkable modesty 
may be quoted. When just coming into 
public notice as a writer, he happened to be 
at Carlsruhe, when a gentleman sent in his 
card with a request to see him ; the stranger 
entered, and after exchanging a few com- 
monplaces, withdrew with the apology that 
‘¢ he had mistaken him for the poet Uhland,”’ 
and was allowed to depart without a word of 
explanation. Much the same sort of thing 
once happened to him on a steamboat, when 
a phrenologist, having examined his head, 
pronounced him beyond all question to bea 
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watchmaker, an error which the poet never 
attempted to correct. He so detested any- 
thing like public notice as persistently to re- 
fuse sitting for his portrait, and an artist 
having once visited him for the purpose of 
taking a likeness by stealth, found his en- 
deavor frustrated by his host turning his 
back to him while continuing the conversa- 
tion, on which they had entered. It is not 
difficult to understand, and indeed to excuse, 
one most unromantic act of which he was 
guilty. Having been once caught in passing 
through a town, and presented with a lau- 
rel crown, he hung it up on the first tree he 
passed after recommencing his journey. But, 
after all,’such a fate is but a question of time 
with all such embarrassing gifts ; probably 
Horace did much as Uhland with the 


** . . . doctarum hederss premia frontium,” 


though it seemed to give him rank with the 
high Olympians. 

This modesty of Uhland’s was at times 
united with singular delicacy and considera- 
tion, of which the following may afford ex- 
ample. Having heard that the so-called 
Klingenberg Chronicle had been discovered 
in the library at St. Gallen, he hastened 
thither to inspect it, in the hope of finding 
there some reference to the legends of Wil- 
liam Tell, a subject he was then investigat- 
ing ; he returned home, stating that the MS. 
contained nothing on the subject. ‘* Did you 
read it?’’ asked his friend Pfeiffer. ‘‘ No,” 
he replied, ‘¢ as the person from whom I in- 
quired did not offer it me for perusal, I 
thought it possible he might be thinking of 
writing something on the same subject, and 
did not like to ask.”’ 

A man in the truest sense single-minded, 
he was firm as rock and honest as gold; a 
lover of truth and justice, whom no self-inter- 
est could mislead, and no corruption contami- 
nate, he held fast the affection of many, and 
gained the full respect of all. Unassuming 
and modest at all times, he shrank from per- 
sonal prominence, while fearing the notice 
or the censure of no man in the discharge of 
public duty ; high-hearted and noble in pur- 
pose, pure in thought, and honest in act, he 
wasa firm friend and a gallant enemy, a hater 
of falsehood, an upholder of right. As a 
lad, exposed to the temptations of a city like 
Paris, the old porteress of his lodgings could 





exclaim, ‘* Happy the mother of so virtuous 
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a son!’’ as an old man, when the grave 
closed over him, his country echoed with wit- 
ness to his excellence. His views at times 
may have been mistaken, they were never in- 
sincere ; his conduct may occasionally have 
appeared obstinate, none ever presumed to 
doubt its being honest. Contented in his 
natural sphere of middle life, he had no ambi- 
tion beyond that of serving his country to 
the best of his power. Office or rank pos- 
sessed no charm for him that could outweigh 
his attachment to a tranquil home and those 
intellectual pursuits which became the ruling 
passion of his existence. Even distinctions 
justly earned by his literary merits, and so- 
licited for him by fellow-laborers as eminent 
as Jacob Grimm and Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, he could decline from a fear of in any 
way being judged to have abandoned princi- 
ples of independence to which he had ever 
adhered. Blest with a happy home, com- 
petent means, a partner of whom it suffices 
to say that for more than forty years she 
proved in every sense a worthy helpmate, 
able to appreciate his labors and to requite 
his affection, surrounded by a circle of tried 
and valued friends, with leisure for his stud- 
ies and study for his leisure, he lived in honor 
and he died in peace. His last illness was 
occasioned by his attendance at the funeral 
of his life-long friend, Justinus Kerner, and 
he died at Tiibingen on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1862, in his seventy-sixth year, as sin- 
cerely regretted as he was widely known and 
loved. 

We have not entered in our article at any 
length on the criticism of Uhland’s works ; 
the greater part of them are so well known 
as to need but little remark ; we may per- 
haps have helped some readers to a better 
comprehension of part of his productions, 
in indicating the circumstances under which 
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they were written ; but our object has been 
more to set forward in our presentment of 
Uhland, the man, a contrast to a too general 
notion of a poet and a German poet. He 
could stir a nation without parading his in- 
dividual agonies, and could contemplate more 
important and more patriotic matters than ‘‘ his 
own great wounded heart.’’* He could set 
forth in sweet and noble song thoughts which 
shall not perish, and poetry which can never 
pall upon a healthy taste, without dabbling 
in petty blasphemies, or flavoring his lines with 
atheistical innuendos; he in outspoken, un- 
affected strains could move men’s hearts 
without embittering them, shocked no preju- 
dice by parading impiety, and gained wide 
sympathy without instilling cynicism. He 
was a man whose character should be known 
in these days as well as his works, and whose 
guileless nature should be honored wherever 
his genial writings make their way. Few 
poets on their dying beds can feel, as Uhland 
might have felt, that of all the many words 
their brain had sown upon the earth there 
were 80 few of which they had to ery in la- 
mentation, Fugit irrevocabile! 

* See in the fourth stanza of the “ Wandering,” 


a powerful and well-deserved sarcasm on poetic 
egotism :— 


** Ich schritt zum Sangerwalde, 
Da sucht’ ich Lebenshauch ; 
Da sass ein edler Skalde 
Und pfluckt’ am Lorbeerstrauch ; 
Nicht batt’ er Zeit, zu achten 
Auf eines Volkes Schmerz, 
Er konnte nur betrachten 
Sein gross, zerrissen Herz.” 


“T sped to the grove of the singers 
Some breath of life to breathe, 
A noble bard was seated there, 
And plucking a laurel wreath ; 
He had no time to think upon 
A suffering nation’s smart, 
He only could contemplate 
His own great, wounded heart !” 








As the season for out-of-door exercise ap- 
proached, a sprightly writer in the London Socie- 
ty describes the freedom of Parisian promenades as 
contrasted with those of England, and refers partic- 
ularly to one ‘radical difference between the rides, 
drives, and promenades of London and of Paris. 
Here, true British Brahmins that we are, we pre- 
serve our caste even out of doors ; there, both the 
world and the people choose the same spots for 
air and recreation. Here, the upper classes keep 
aloof from the middle classes, and the middle 
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classes from the humble ; there marquis, million- 
naire, merchant, shopkeeper, and courier mingle 
as naturally, and sometimes as agreeably, as the 
ingredients of a salad. Socially and personally, 
every Englishman is a human island; every 
Frenchman is only a portion of a continent. The 
writer, referring to scenes often witnessed in French 
public squares and gardens, says, ‘* Nowhere can 
be found a pleasanter picture than a family group 
of that lively people so erroneously suffered to 
hold domestic ties in disregard.’’ 
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From the N, Y. Evening Post. 
REAL AND IDEAL. 


J. W. Montclair sends us a daintily printed lit- 
tle collection of ‘* Metrical Compositions,’’ under 
the title of ‘* Real and Ideal.’? It includes 
some original verses and a number of well-word- 
ed translations from the German, which show a 
graceful pen and skilful mastery of the transla- 
tor’s art. As a specimen we copy these couplets, 
translated from R iickert :— 

WAYFARING. 
I KNOCKED in vain at the rich man’s door, 
A farthing is all he gives to the poor. 


Gently I tapped at affection’s gate, 
Ten others were wooing ; I was too late. 


Fain would I approach honor’s castled abode, 
No spurs had I won, no palfrey I rode. 


Where industry toiled, a pittance to gain, 
I met only rags, starvation, and pain. 


Through life have I sought the abode of content ; 
It beckoned, but vanished when nearer I went. 


One cottage I found ; ’twas grassy and low ; 
Thither for refuge at last I may go. 


Its portals are open, to welcome each guest ; 
There many before me in silence sought rest. 


A quaint yet vivid life picture is the following 
from the German of Anastasius Grun :— 


THE OLD COMEDIAN. 
The footlights blaze, the curtains rise, 
And peering are a thousand eyes 
Where tinselled jugglers strut apace ; 
With paint begrimed each truthless face. 


Yon mountebank of snowy hair, 

I well could draw his home despair ; 
Poor, worn-out, crippled harlequin, 
His efforts fail respect to win. 


Whilst honored age, though lorn and weak, 
A tutorage with youth may seek, 

This old, obedient, hired clown 

Racks his stiff joints to please the town. 


Old men, they court repose by night ; 
The aged arm forgets its might ; 

*Tis raised to guide, or to caress ; 
*Tis folded prayerful, and to bless. 


Those trembling hands hang by his side ; 
Those valiant lips his limbs deride ; 

And when to points the teat may soar, 
With loud guffaw the groundlings roar. 


Though chronic pains may pinch his frame, 
He must be Momus, ever the same ; 

To those who see him night by night, 

His tears would prove a rare delight. 


But lo! how faint the actor speaks ; 

He falters, and an exit seeks. 

** Qld Thespian, hast forgot thy cue? 
Thy walk’s unsteady, thy text untrue!’ 
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In vain the old comedian tries 

To silence insuit ; murmurs rise ; 
Away he totters with alarm, 

And falls within the prompter’s arm. 


On comedy the curtain rose ; 

On tragedy the players close. 

The vulgar crowd, they whistle and cry 
A dying actor’s litany. 


Behind the curtains, within a chair, 
Ruddy of cheek and brown of hair, 
A corpse is resting ; its brow is cold, 
And on it a painted lie is told. 


For the mien that made the idle laugh, 
It looks a solemn epitaph ; 

False and hollow is all we see: 

His life, his art, were mockery 


Never will rustle in nature’s breeze 
Those faded, painted, canvas trees ; 
And the oily moon that gleams o’erhead 
Never learned to weep for the dead. 


From a motley group, ’neath a tattered sky, 
Comes one to speak this eulogy ; 

‘* He fought and fell, as heroes yield, 

Upon the drama’s battle-field.’’ 


Then a dancing girl, as a beggarly muse, 

Upon his brow, with shabby excuse, 

Pressed a laurel wreath that some Caesar had 
worn, 

A paper invention, dirty and torn. 


His funeral procession numbered two ; 
Brief was the pageant, the costs were few 
And as they laid him away to rest, 

I heard no pity, I heard no jest. 


Of Mr. Montclair’s original poems we give a 
creditable specimen in 


BELLS BY NIGHT. 


*Tis Sabbath-eve : from the old kirk-tower 
Merrily chime the bells by night ; 

The organ peais with thrilling power, 

And the windows glow with holy light— 
Merrily chime the bells by night. 


Year by year to the pilgrim throng, 
Warningly speak the bells by night : 

‘« Life is short, eternity’s long ; 
Children of darkness waken to light ’>— 
Warningly say the bells by night. 


Over the grave of the patriot slain 

Solemnly rolls a dirge by night : 

‘* The good are gathered, like ripened grain— 
Why should we weep when angels delight? ’’ 
Solemnly echo the bells by night. 


Lone do I list to a curfew-bell 

That woefully throbs within me to-night ! 
Of waning life its pulsations tell ; 

And many a legend does memory recite, 
That mournfully wrings my heart to-night ! 
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PART IX.—CHAPTER XXVI. 

Corin and his guardian went on their way 
in a direction opposite to that in which the 
mistress travelled sadly alone. They made 
all the haste possible out of the cold and 
boisterous weather, to get to sea ; which was 
at once, according to all their hopes, to bring 
health to the invalid. Lauderdale, who car- 
ried his little fortune about him, had been at 
great pains in dispersing it over his person ; 
so that, in case of falling among thieves,— 
which, to a man venturing into foreign parts, 
seemed but too probable,—he might, at least, 
have a chance of saving some portion of his 
store. But he was not prepared for the dire 
and dreadful malady which seized him un- 
awares, and made him equally incapable of 
taking care of his money and of taking care 
of Colin. He could not even make out how 
many days he had Jain helpless and useless in 
what was called the second cabin of the 
steamer,—where the arrangements and the 
provisions were less luxurious than in the 
more expensive quarters. But Lauderdale 
was unconscious altogether of any possibility 
of comfort. He gave it up as a thing im- 
possible. He fell into a state of utter scep- 
ticism as he lay in agonies of sea-sickness on 
the shelf which represented a bed. ‘‘ Say 
nothing to me about getting there,’’ he said, 
with as much indignation as he was capable 


of. * What do you mean by here, callant. | 


As for land, I am far from sure that there’s 
such a thing existing. If there is, we’ll 
never get to it. It’s an awful thing for a 
man in his senses to deliver himself up to this 
idiot of a sea, to be played with like a bairn’s 
ball. It’s very easy to laugh,—if you had 
been standing on your head, like me for 
twenty days in succession’’— 

‘Only four days,’’ said Colin, laughing, 
‘and the gale is over. You'll be better to- 
morrow.” 

*¢ To-morrow ! ’’ said Lauderdale, with a 
contemptuous groan ; ‘* I’ve no faith in to- 
morrow. I’m no equal to reckoning time 
according to ordinary methods, and I’m no 
conscious of ever having existed in & more 
agreeable position. As for the chances of 
ever coming head uppermost again, l would 
not give sixpence for them. It’s all very 
well for the like of you. Let me alone, cal- 
lant ; if this infernal machine of a ship would 
but go down without more ado, and leave a 
man in peace,—that’s the pleasantest thing I 
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ean think of. Don’t speak to me about 
Ttaly. It’s all a snare and delusion to get 
honest folk off firm ground. Let me get to 
the bottom in peace and quiet. Life’s no 
worth having at such a price,” sighed the 
sufferer ; to whom his undutiful charge an- 
swered only by laughter and jibes, which, 
under the circumstances, were hard to bear. 

‘s You are better now,’’ said the heartless 
youth, ‘* or you could not go into the philos- 
ophy of the subject. To-morrow morning 
you'll eat a good breakfast, and” — 

‘‘Dinna insult my understanding,” said 
Colin’s victim. ‘ Go away, and look out for 
your Italy or whatever you call it. A callant 
like you believes in everything. Go away 
and enjoy yourself. If you don’t go peacea- 
bly, Pll put you out,” cried the miserable 
man, lifting himself up from his pillow, and 
seizing a book which Colin had laid there, to 
throw at his tormentor. A sudden lurch, 
however, made an end of the discomfited 
philosopher. He fell back, groaning, as Co- 
lin escaped out of the little cabin. ‘It’s 
quite intolerable, and I’ll no put up with it 
any longer,’’ said Lauderdale, to himself. 
And he recalled, with a sense of injury, Co- 
lin’s freedom from the overpowering malady 
under which he was himself suffering. ‘* It’s 
me that’s ill, and no him,” he thought, with 
surprise, and the thought prevailed even over 
sea-sickness. By and by it warmed with a 
delicious glow of hope and consolation the 
heart of the sufferer. ‘* If it sets the callant 
right, I’m no heeding for myself,’’ he said in 
his own mind, with renewed heroism. Per- 
haps it was because, as Colin said, Lauder- 
dale was already beginning to be better that 
he was capable of such generosity. Certainly 
the ship lurched less and less as the evening 
went on, and the moonlight stole in at the 
port-hole and caressed the sufferer, widening 
his horizon a little before he was aware. He 
had begun to wonder whether Colin had his 
great-coat on, before long, and fell asleep in 
that thought, and worked out his remaining ' 
spell of misery in gigantic efforts—continued © 
all through the night—to get into Colin’s 
coat, or to get Colin into his coat, he was not 
quite sure which. Meanwhile, the object of 
Lauderdale’s cares was on deck, enjoying the 
moonlight, and the sense of improving health, 
and all the excitement and novelty of his new 
life. 

They had been four days at sea, and Colin, 
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who had not been ill, had become acquainted | eagerness of the speaker. ‘‘ He ought to be 
with the aspect of all his fellow-passengers, | a preacher, by his looks,’’ Colin said to him- 
who were as good sailors as himself. They | self, as he stood within the limits to which, as 
were going to Leghorn, as the easiest way of | a second-class traveller, he was confined, and 
reaching Italy ; and there were several inva-! saw, at a little distance from him, the worn 
lids on board, though none whose means made figure of the sick man, upon whose face the 
necessary a passage in the second cabin, of | moonlight was shining. As usual, the sister 
which Colin himself and Lauderdale were the | was clinging to his arm, and listening to him 
sole occupants. Of the few groups on the| with a rapt countenance ; not so much con- 
quarter-deck who were able to face the gale, | cerned about what he said as absorbed in anx- 
Colin had already distinguished one, a young | ious investigation of his looks. It was one of 
man, a little older than himself, exceedingly | the sailors this time who formed theaudience to 


pale and worn with illness, accompanied by | whom the invalid was addressing himself,—a 
= 


a girl a year or two younger. The two were | man whom he had stopped in the midst of some- 
60 like each other as to leave no doubt that | thing he was doing, and who was listening with 
they must be brother and sister, and so unlike | great evident embarrassment, anxious to es- 
as to call forth the compassionate observation | cape, but more anxious still, like a good-heart- 
of everybody who looked at them. The young | ed fellow as he was, not to disturb or irritate 
lady’s blooming face, delicately round and | the suffering man. Colin drew a step nearer, 
full, with the perfect outline of health and | feeling that the matter under discussion could 
youth, had been paled at first by the struggle | be no private one, and the sound of the little 
between incipient seasickness and the deter- advance he made caught the invalid’s nervous 
mination not to leave her brother; but by|ear. He turned round upon Colin before he 
this time—at the cost of whatever private could go back, and suddenly fixed him with 
agonies—she had apparently surmounted the | those wonderful dying eyes. ‘+ I will see you 
common weakness, and was throwing into| again another time, my friend,’’ he said to 
fuller and fuller certainty, without knowing | the released seaman, who hastened off with 
it, by the contrast of her own bloom, the sen- | an evident sense of having escaped. When 
tence of death written on his face. When) the stranger turned round, he had to move 
they were on deck, which was the only time | back his companion, 80 that in the change of 
that they were visible to Colin, she never left | position she came to be exactly in front of 
him,—holding fast by his arm with an anxious | Colin, so near that the two could not help 
tenacity ; not receiving, but giving support, | seeing, could not help observing each other. 
and watching him w ith incessant, breathle 8 | The girl withdrew her eyes a minute from 
anxiety, as if afraid that he might suddenly | her brother to look at the new form thus pre- 
drop away from her side. The brother, on sented to her. She did not look at Colin asa 
his side, had those hollow eyes, set in wide, | | young woman usually looks at a young man. 
pathetic niches, which are never to be mis- | She w was neither indifferent, nor did she at- 
taken by those who have once watched be- | tempt toseem so. She looked at him eagerly, 
loved eyes widening out into that terrible) with a question in her eyes. The question 
breadth and calm. ‘Tle was as pale as if the | was a strange one to be addressed, even from 
warm blood of life had already been wrung | the eyes, by one stranger to another. It said 
out of him drop by drop; but, notwithstand- as plain as words, ‘* Are you a man to whom 
ing this aspect of death, he was still possessed | I can appeal—are you a man who will under- 
by a kind of feverish activity, the remains of | stand him? Shall I be able to trust you, and 
strength, and seemed less disturbed by the | ib ask your help? ’’ That and nothing else was 
gale than any other passenger. Ie was on! in the w istful, anxious look. If Colin's face 
deck at all hours, holding conversations with | had not “ai one which said ** Yes’’ to all 
such of the sailors as he could get at,—talking | such questions, she would have turned away, 
to the captain, who seemed to eschew his so-|and thought of him no more; as it was, she 
ciety, and to such of his fellow-travellers as | looked a second time with a touch of interest, 
were visible. What the subject of his talk|a gleam of hope. The brother took no more 
might be, Colin from his point of observation | apparent notice of her than if she had been a 
could not tell; but there was no mistaking! cloak on his arm, except that from time to 
the evidences of natural eloquence and the | time he put out his thin, white hand to make 
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sure that her hand was still there. He fixed 
his eyes on Colin with a kind of solemn stead- 
fastness, which had a wonderful effect upon 
the young man, and said something hasty 
and brief, a most summary preface, abuut the 
beautiful night. ‘* Are you ill? ’’ he added, 
in the same hasty, breathless way, as if im- 
patient of wasting time on such preliminaries. 
‘‘ Are you going abroad for your health?”’ 

Colin, who was surprised by the question, 
felt nearly disinclined to answer it; for in 
spite of himself it vexed him to think that 
anybody could read that necessity in his face. 
He said 1 think s0,”’ with a smile which 
was not quite spontaneous; ‘* my friends at 
least have that meaning,’ he added more nat- 
urally a moment afterward, with the inten- 
tion of returning the question ; but that pos- 
sibility was taken rapidly out of his hands. 

‘* Have you ever thought of death? ”’ said 
the stranger. ‘* Don’t start; I am dying, or 
I would not ask you. When a man is dying, 
he has privileges. Do you know that you 
are standing on the brink of a precipice! 
Have you ever thought of death?” 

‘* Yes, a great deal,’’ said Colin. It would 
be wrong to say that the question did not 
startle him ; but, after the first strange shock 
of such an address, an impulse of response 
and sympathy filled hismind. It might have 
been difficult to get into acquaintance by 
means of the chit-chat of society, which re- 
quires a certain initiation ; but such a grand 
subject was common ground. He answered 
as very few of the people interrogated by the 
sick man did answer. Ie did not show either 
alarm or horror; he started slightly, it is 
true, but he answered without much hesita- 
tion,— 

‘* Yes, I have thought often of death,” 
said Colin. Though he was only a second- 
class passenger, this was a question which 
put all on an equality ; and now it was not 
difficult. to understand why the captain es- 
chewed his troublesome question, and how the 
people looked embarrassed to whom he spoke. 

‘** Ah, [ am glad to hear such an answer,”’ 
said the stranger ; ‘‘so few people can say 
so. You have found out, then, the true aim 
of life. Let us walk about, for it is cold, 
and I must not shorten my working-days by 
any devices of my own. My friend, you give 
me a little hope that, at last, I have found a 
brother in Christ.’ 

‘* I hope so,’’ said Colin, gravely. He was 
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still more startled by the strain in which his 
new companion proceeded than by his first 
address; but a dying man had privileges. 
‘* Thopeso,’’ Colin repeated ; ‘* one of many 
here.”” 

‘* Ah, no, not of many,’’ said the invalid ; 
‘* if you can feel certain of being a child of 
God, it is what but few are permitted to do. 
My dear friend, it is not a subject to deceive 
ourselves upon. It is terribly important for 
you and me. Are you sure that you are flee- 
ing from the wrath to come? Are you sure 
that you are prepared to meet your God?”’ 

They had turned into the full moonlight, 
which streamed upon their faces. The ship 
was rushing along through a aca still agitated 
by the heavings of the past storm, and there 
was nothing moving on deck except some 
scattered seamen busy in their mysterious 
occupations. Colin was slow to answer the 
new question thus addressed to him. He 
was still very young ; delicate, and reticent 
about all the secrets of his soul ; not wearing 
his heart upon his sleeve even in particulars 
less intimate and momentous than this. ‘TI 
am not afraid of my God,’’ he said, after a 
minute’s pause ; ‘* pardon me, I am not used 
to speak much on such subjects. I cannot 
imagine that to meet God will be less than 
the greatest joy of which the soul is capable. 
He is the great Father. I am not afraid.’ 

‘* Oh, my friend ! ’’ said the eager stranger, 
—his voice sounded in Colin’s ear like the 
voice of a desperate man in a life-boat, call- 
ing to somebody who was drowning in a 
storm,—‘* don’t deceive yourself; don’t take 
up a sentimental view of such an important 
matter. There is no escape except through 
one way. ‘The great object of our lives is to 
know how to die,—and to die is despair, 
without Christ.’’ 

‘¢ What is it to live without him?” said 
Colin. ‘1 think the great object of our lives 
is to live. Sometimes it is very hard work. 
And, when one sees what is going on in the 
world, one does not know how it is possible 
to keep living without him,”’ said the young 
man, whose mind had taken a profound im- 
pression from the events of the last three 
months. ‘I don’t see any meaning in the 
world otherwise. So far we are agreed. 
Death, which interests you so much, will clear 
up all the rest.” 

‘‘ Which interests me?” said his new 
friend ; ‘*if we were indeed rational crea- 
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tures, would it not interest every one? Be- 
yond every other subject, beyond every kind of 
ambition and occupation. Think what it is 
to go out of this life, with which we are fa- 
mniliar, to stand alone before God, to answer 
for the deeds done in the body.” 

“Then, if you are so afraid of God,” 
said Colin, ‘* what account do you make of 
Christ? ’’ 

A gleam of strange light went over the 
gaunt eager face. He put out his hand with 
his habitual movement, and put it upon his 





* sister’s hand, which was clinging to his arm. 


*s Alice, hush! ’’ said the sick man! don’t 
interrupt me. He speaks as if he knew what 
I mean ; he speaks as if he, too, had some- 
thing to do with it. I may be able to do 
him good, or he me. I have not the pleasure 
of knowing your name,” he said, suddenly 
turning again to Colin with the strangest 
difference of manner. ‘‘ Mine is Meredith. 
My sister and I will be glad if you will come 
to our cabin. I should like to have a little 
conversation with you. Will you come?” 

Colin would have said no; but the word 
was stayed on his lips by a sudden look from 
the girl who had been drawn on along with 
with them, without any apparent will of her 
own. It was only in her eyes that any indi- 
eation of individual exertion on her part was 
visible. She did not speak, nor appear to 
think it necessary that she should second her 
brother’s invitation; but she gave Colin a 
hasty look, conveying such an appeal as went 
to his heart. He did not understand it; if 
he had been asked to save a man’s life, the 
petition could not have beer. addressed to him 
more imploringly. His own inclination gave 
way instantly before the eager supplication 
of those eyes; not that he was charmed or 
attracted by her, for she was too much ab- 
sorbed, and her existence too much wrapt up 
in.that of her brother, to exercise any per- 
sonal influence. A woman 80 pre-occupied 
had given up her privileges of woman. Ac- 
cordingly there was no embarrassment in the 
direct appeal she made. The vainest man 
in existence would not have imagined that 
she cared for his visit on her own account. 
Yet it was at her instance that Colin changed 
his original intention, and followed them 
down below to the cabin. His mind was suf- 
ficiently free to leave him at liberty to be in- 
terested in others, and his curiosity was al- 
ready roused. 
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The pair did not look less interesting when 
Colin sat with them at the table below, in 
the little cabin, which did not seem big 
enough to hold anything else except the 
lamp. There, however, the sister exerted 
herself to make tea, for which she had all the 
materials. She boiled her little kettle over 
a spirit-lamp in a corner apart, and set every- 
thing before them with a silent rapidity very 
wonderful to Colin, who perceived at the 
same time that the sick man was impatient 
even of those soft and noiseless movements. 
He called to her to sit down two or three times 
before she was ready, and visibly fumed over 
the slight commotion, gentle as it was. He 
had seated himself in a corner of the hard 
little sofa which occupied one side of the 
cabin, and where there already lay a pile of 
cushions for his comfort. His thoughts were 
fixed on eternity, as he said and believed ; 
but his body was profoundly sensitive to all 
the little annoyances of time. The light tread 
of his sister’s foot on the floor seemed to send 
a cruel vibration through him, and he glanced 
round at her with a momentary glance of an- 
ger, which called forth an answering senti- 
ment in the mind of Colin, who was looking 
on. 

‘* Forgive me, Arthur,” said the girl, ‘I 
am 80 clumsy ; I can’t help it,’’—an apology 
which Arthur answered with a melancholy 
frown. 

‘¢It is not you who are clumsy ; it is the 
Evil One who tempts me perpetually, even 
by your means,’’ he said. ‘* Tell me what 
your experience is,’* he continued, turning to 
Colin with more eagerness than ever; “I 
find some people who are embarrassed when 
Ispeak to them about the state of their souls; 
some who assent to everything I say, by way 
of getting done with it ; some who are shocked 
and frightened, as if speaking of death would 
make them die the sooner. You alone have 
spoken to me like a man who knows some- 
thing about the matter. Tell me how you 
have grown familiar with the subject ; tell 
me what your experiences are. 

Perhaps no request that could possibly have 
been made to him would have embarrassed 
him so much. He was interested and touched 
by the strange pair in whose company he 
found himself, and could not but regard with 
a pity, which had some fellow-feeling in it, 
the conscious state of life-in-death in which 
his questioner stood, who was not, at the 
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same time, much older than himself, and still 
in what ought to be the flower of his youth. 
Though his own thoughts were of a very dif- 
ferent completion, Colin could not but be 
impressed by the aspect of the other youth, 
who was occupying the solemn position from 
which he himself seemed to have escaped. 

‘¢ Neither of us can have much experience 
one way or another,’’ he said, feeling some- 
how his own limitations in the person of his 
new companion ; ‘‘ I have been near dying ; 
that is all.” 

‘* Have been? ”’ said Meredith. ‘* Are you 
not—are not we all—near dying now? A 
gale more or less, a spark of fire, a wrong 
turn of the helm, and we are all in eternity! 
How can any reasonable creature be indiffer- 
ent for a moment to such a terrible thought.”’ 

‘6 Tt would be terrible, indeed, if God had 
nothing to do with it,” said Colin; and, no 
doubt, death overcomes one when one looks 
at it far off. I don’t think, however, that 
his face carries much terror when he is near. 
The only thing is the entire ignorance we are 
in. What it is; where it carries us; what 
is the extent of the separation it makes,— 
all these questions are so hard to answer.” 
Colin’s eyes went away as he spoke ; and his 
new friend, like Matty Frankland, was puz- 
zled and irritated by the look which he could 
not follow. He broke in hastily, with a de- 
gree of passion totally unlike Colin’s calm. 

‘‘ You think of it as a speculative ques- 
tion,’’ he said ; ‘‘I think of it as a dreadful 
reality. You seem at leisure to consider 
when and how ; but have you ever considered 
the dreadful alternative? Have you never 
imagined yourself one of the lost,—in outer 
darkness,—shutout,—separated from all good, 
—condemned tosink lower and lower? Have 
you ever contemplated the possibility ? ’°— 

‘* No,”’ said Colin, rising ; ‘‘ I have never 
contemplated that possibility, and I have no 


‘wish to do so now. Let us postpone the dis- 


cussion. Nothing anybody can say,’’ the 
young man continued, holding out his hand 
to meet the feverish thin fingers which were 
stretched toward him, ‘‘ can make me afraid 
of God.’’ 

** Not if you had to meet him this night 
in judgment? ’’ said the solemn voice of the 
young prophet, who would not lose a last op- 
portunity. The words and the look sent a 
strange chill through Colin’s veins. His hand 
was held tight in the feverish hand of the sick 
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man ; the dark hollowed eyes were looking 
him through and through. Death himself, 
could he have taken shape and form, could 
scarcely have confronted life in a more solemn 
guise. ‘*Not if you had to meet him in 
judgment this night?” 

‘*‘ You put the case very strongly,” said 
Colin, who grew a little pale in spite of him- 
self. ‘* But I answer, No—no. The gospel 
has come for very little purpose if it leaves 
any of his children in fear of the Heavenly 
Father. Nomore to-night. You look tired, 
as you may well be, with all your exertions, 
and after this rough weather.” 

‘‘ The rough weather is nothing to me,” 
said Meredith; ‘* I must work while it is day 
—the night cometh in which no man can 
work.” 

‘¢ The night has come,’”’ said Colin, doing 
the best he could to smile,—*‘ the quiet hu- 
man night, in which men do not attempt to 
work. Don’t you think you should obey 
the natural ordinances as well as the spirit- 
ual? To-morrow we will meet, better qual- 
ified to discuss the question.”’ 

‘‘ To-morrow we may meet in eternity,” 
said the dying man. 

‘‘ Amen. The question will be clear then, 
and we shall have no need to discuss it,’’ 
said Colin. This time he managed better to 
smile. ** But, wherever we meet to-morrow, 
good-by for to-night,—good-by. You know 
what the word means,’’ said the young man. 
He smiled to himself now at the thoughts 
suggested to him by his own words. He too 
was pale, and had no great appearance of 
strength. If he himself felt the current of life 
flowing back into his veins, the world, and 
even his friends, were scarcely of his opinion. 
He looked but a little way farther off the 
solemn verge than his new acquaintance did, 
as he stood at the door of the little cabin, his 
face lit up with the vague, sweet, brighten- 
ing of a smile, which was not called forth by 
anything external, but come out of the mus- 
ings and memories of his own heart. Sucha 
smile could not be counterfeit. When he had 
turned toward the narrow stair which led to 
the deck, he felt a touch upon his arm, like 
the touch of a bird, it was so light and mo- 
mentary. ‘* Come again,” said a voice in his 
ears, ‘‘ come again.’’ He knew it was the 
sister who spoke ; but the voice did not sound 
in Colin’s ears as the voice of a woman toa 
man. It was impersonal, disemboded, inde- 
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pendent of all common restrictions. She 
had merged her identity altogether in that of 
her brother. All the light, all the warmth, 
all the human influence she had, she was 
pouring into him, like a lantern, bright only 
for the bearer, turning a dark side to the 
world. Colin’s head throbbed and felt giddy 
when he emerged into the open air above, 
into the cold moonlight, to which the heav- 
ing of the sea gave a look of disturbance and 
agitation which almost reached the length of 
pain. There was nothing akin, in that pas- 
sionless light, to the tumult of the great chaf- 
ing ocean, the element most like humanity. 
True, it was not real storm, but only the long 
pantings of the vast bosom, after one of those 
anger-fits to which the giant is prone ; but a 
fanciful spectator could not but link all kinds 
of imaginations to the night, and Colin was 
preéminently a fanciful spectator. It looked 
like the man storming, the woman watching 
with looks of powerless anguish ; or like 
the world heaving and struggling, and some 
angel of heaven grieving and looking on. 
Colin lingered on the deck, though it was 
cold, and rest was needful.’ 

What could there be in the future existence 
more dark, more hopeless than the terrible 
enigmas which built up their dead walls 
around a man in this world, and passed in- 
terpretation. Even the darkest hell of poetic 
invention comprehended itself and knew why 
it was ; but this life who comprehended, who 
could explain? The thought was very dif- 
ferent from those with which Arthur Mere- 
dith resigned himself reluctantly to rest. 
He could not consent to sleep till he had 
written a page or two of the book which he 
meant to leave as a legacy to the world, and 
which was to be called ‘‘ A Voice from the 
Grave ;’’ the poor young tellow had forgotten 
that God himself was likely to take some 
pains about the world which had cost so 
much. After the ‘‘ unspeakable gift ’’ once 
for all, it appeared to young Meredith that 
the rest of the work was left on his shoulders, 
and on the shoulders of such as he; and, ac- 
cordingly, he wore his dying strength out, ad- 
dressing everybody in season and out of sea- 
son, and working at ‘* A Voice from the 
Grave.’’ A strange voice it was,—saying 
little that was consolatory ; yet, in its way, 
true as everything is true, in a certain limited 
sense, which comes from the heart. The name 
of the Redeemer was named a great many 
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times ; but the spirit of it was as if no Re- 
deemer had ever come. A world dark, con- 
fused, and full of judgments and punish- 
ments,—a world in which men would not be- 
lieve though one rose from the grave,—was 
the world into which he looked, and for which 
he was working. His sister Alice, watching 
by his side, noting with keen anxiety every 
time the pen slipped from his fingers, every 
time it went vaguely over the paper in starts 
which told he had gone half to sleep over his 
work, sat with her intelligence unawakened, 
and her whole being slumbering, thinking of 
nothing but him. After all, Colin was not 
80 fanciful when in his heart it occurred to 
him to connect these two with the appearance 
of the moon and the sea. They had opened 
the book of their life to him fortuitously, 
without any explanations, and he did not 
know what to make of it. When he de- 
scended to his own cabin and found Lauder- 
dale fast asleep, the young man could not but 
give a little time to the consideration of this 
new scene which had opened in his life. It 
was natural to Colin’s age and temperament 
to expect that something would come of such 
a strange accidental meeting ; and so he lay 
and pondered it, looking out at the troubled 
moonlight on the water, till that disturbed 
guardian of the night had left her big trouble- 
some charge to himself. The ship ploughed 
along its lonely road with tolerable composure 
and quietness, for the first time since it set 
out, and permitted to some of its weary pas- 
sengers unwonted comfort and sleep; but, as 
for Colin, a sense of having set out upon a 
new voyage came into his mind, he could not 
tell why. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

“T’w no saying if I’m well or ill,’’ said 
Lauderdale ; ‘ I’m saying it’s grand for you 
to leave your friends in a suffering condition, 
and go off and make up to other folks. It’s 
well to be off with the old love. For my own 
part, however,” said Colin’s Mentor, ** I’m no 
for having a great deal to do with women. 
They'reawfu’ doubtful creatures, you maytake 
my word for it: some seem about as good as the 
angels,—no that I have any personal acquain- 
tance with the angels, but it’s aye an intelli- 
gible metaphor ; some just as far on the other 
side. Besides, it’s a poor thing for a man to 
fritter away what little capability of a true 
feeling there may be in him. I’ve no fancy 
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for the kind of friendships that are carried 
on after the manner of flirtations. For my 
part, I’m a believer in Jove,’’ said the philos- 
opher, with a sudden fervor of reproof which 
brought an unusual amount of color to his 
face. + 

‘You are absurd all the same,’’ said Co- 
lin, laughing ; ‘* here is no question either of 
love, or flirtation, or even friendship. I know 
what you mean,’’ he added with a slightly 
heightened color ; ‘‘ you think that, having 
once imagined 1 admired Miss Frankland, I 
ought to have continued in the same mind all 
my life. You don’t appreciate my good sense, 
Lauderdale; but, at all events, the young 
lady has nothing to do with my interest here.”’ 

‘‘T was saying nothing about Miss Frank- 
land,”’ said Lauderdale ; **I was making a 
confession of faith on my own part, which 
has naething to do with you that I can see. 
As for the young leddy, as you say, if it 
doesna begin with her, it’s a’ the more likely 
to end with her, according to my experience. 
To be sure, there’s no great amount of time ; 
but a boat like this is provocative of intimacy. 
You’re aye in the second cabin, which is a 
kind of safeguard; but, as for your good 
sense ’?— 

‘* Don’t associate that poor fellow’s name 
with anything ridiculous,” said Colin ; ‘* but 
come up on deck, like a reasonable man, and 
judge for yourself.”’ 

‘Ay, ay,”’ said Lauderdale, slowly; ‘I 
understand the kind of thing. I’ve seen it 
many a day myself. Partly youthfulness, 
that thinks the thing that is happening to 
itself more important than anything else in 
the world; partly a kind of self-regard ; 
partly a wish to take compensation out of the 
world for what it is giving up. I’m no say- 
ing but there’s something better at the bot- 
tom ; but it’s awfu’ hard to separate the phys- 
ical and the spiritual. I wouldna say but 
even you, your own self—but it took a dif- 
ferent form with you,”’ said Lauderdale, stop- 
ping short abruptly. Looking at Colin, and 
seeing that still there was not much bloom 
on his worn cheeks, it occurred to his careful 
guardian that it might be as well not to re- 
call the distempered thoughts of the sick- 
room at Wodensbourne to the mind of his 
patient. ‘+ This is a different kind of con- 
stitution, I’m thinking,’ he went on, in 
some haste. 

‘* I suppose you are right,” said Colin ; 
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‘¢ it took a different form with me,—a more 
undutiful, unbelieving form; for Meredith 
makes no question what it means, as I used 
to do.” 

‘¢7’m no so clear of that,’’ said Lauder- 
dale. ‘* It’s seldom unbelief that asks a rea- 
son. I would not say, now I’m on my feet, 
but what there may be a place known among 
men by the name of Italy. Come, callant, 
and let me see if the skies are aught like 
what they are at hame.”’ 

Everything was changed when Colin and 
his friend stood again on deck. The calm 
weather had restored to life the crowd of sea- 
sick passengers who, like Lauderdale, had, 
up to this moment, kept themselves and their 
miseries under cover below. ‘The universal 
scepticism and doubt of ever being better had 
given way to a cheerful confidence. Every- 
body believed—happy in his delusion—that 
for himself he had mastered the demon, and 
would be sea-sick no more. Among 80 many, 
it was not 80 easy to distinguish Meredith as 
Colin had expected ; and he had time to dis- 
cuss several matters with Lauderdale, show- 
ing a certain acrid feeling on his side of the 
question which surprised his interlocutor, be- 
fore his new friends appeared. Colin had 
taken his second-class berth gladly enough, 
without thinking of any drawback ; but, 
when he saw the limit clearly before his eyes, 
and perceived within reach, and indeed with- 
in hearing, the little ‘* society ’’ which he was 
not able to join, the fact of this momentary 
inferiority chafed him a little. Like most 
other people, he had a dislike to the second 
place,—not that he cared about society, as he 
took pains to convince himself. But the truth 
was, that Colin did care for society, and, 
though too proud to confess such a thought, 
even to himself, secretly longed to join those 
new groups which were gradually growing 
into acquaintance before his eyes. When he 
saw the two figures approaching which had 
attracted him so strongly on the previous 
night, his heart gave a little jump, though 

‘his eyes were fixed in another direction. 
They were not only two curious human crea- 
tures whom it was hard to comprehend, but, 
at the same time, they represented the world 
to Colin, who was at this present moment 
shut out from intercourse with anybody but 
Lauderdale, whose manner of musing he 
knew by heart. He did not look round, but 





he heard the footsteps approaching, and would 
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have been equally disappointed and irritated 
had they turned back. This danger, how- 
ever, speedily terminated. Meredith came 
up hastily, drawing along with him, as usual, 
the sister who had not any being except in 
him, and laid his thin hand on Colin’s shoul- 
der. The sunshine and the brightened skies 
did not change the strain of the young preach- 
er’s thoughts. He laid his hand on Colin, 
pressing the young man’s shoulder with an 
emphatic touch. ‘* We meet again in the 
land of living men, in the place of hope,’’ 
he said, leading his sister with him as he 
turned. She clung to him so closely that 
they moved like one, without any apparent 
volition on her part ; and even Colin’s saluta- 
tion seemed to disturb her, as if it had been 
something unnecessary and unexpected. Her 
little hurried bow, her lips that just parted, 
in an anxious momentary smile, had a certain 
surprise in them ; and there was even a little 
impatience, as if she had said, ‘* Answer him ; 
why should you mind me?” in the turn of 
her head. 

‘* Yes, we meet on a bright morning, which 
looks like life and hope,” said Colin, ‘* and 
everybody seems disposed to enjoy it; even 
my friend here, who has been helpless since 
we started, has come to life at last.’’ 

Thus directed, Meredith’s eager eyes turned 
to Lauderdale, upon whom they paused with 
their usual solemn inquiring look. ‘I hope 
he has come to life in a higher sense,”’ said 
the sick man, who thought it his duty to 
speak in season and out of season; but for 
that true life, existence is only the payment 
of a terrible penalty. I hope, like you, he 
has thought on the great subject.’ 

When hestopped short, and looked straight 
in Lauderdale’s face, there was a wonderful 
silence over the little group. The dying 
prophet said nothing, but looked down, aw- 
ful and abstracted, from the heights of death 
on which he was standing, to receive an an- 
swer, which Lauderdale was too much taken 
by surprise, and Colin too much alarmed for 
the result of the inquiry, to give. 

‘‘ I’ve thought on an awfu’ quantity of 
subjects,’’ said Lauderdale, after a moment,— 
‘¢a hundred or two more than ever have gone 
through your mind at your age ; and I’m no 
averse to unfolding my experiences, as this 
callant will tell you,” he added, with a smile, 
which, however, was lost upon his questioner. 

‘* Your experiences! ’’ said Meredith. He 
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put his thin arm eagerly, before any one 
was aware what he intended to do, through 
Lauderdale’s arm. ‘I frighten and horrify 
many,”’ said the invalid, not without a gleam 
of satisfaction ; ‘* but there are so few, so 
miserably few, with whom it is possible to 
have true communion. Let me share your 
experiences ; there must be instruction in 
them.” 

The philosopher, thus seized, made a comi- 
cal grimace, unseen by anybody but Colin; 
but the sick man was far too much in ear- 
nest to observe any reluctance on the part ef 
his new acquaintance, and Lauderdale sub- 
mitted to be swept on in the strange wind of 
haste and anxiety and eagerness which sur- 
rounded the dying youth, to whom a world 
lying in wickedness, and ‘‘ I, I alone”? left to 
maintain the knowledge of God among men, 
was the one great truth. There was not 
much room to move about upon the deck; 
and, as Meredith turned and went on, with 
his arm in Lauderdale’s, his sister, who was 
sharply turned round also by his movement, 
found it hard enough to maintain her position 
by his side. Though he was more attached 
to her than to any other living creature, it 
was not his habit, as it might have been in 
happier circumstances, to care for her com- 
fort, or to concern himself about her personal 
convenience. He swept her along with him 
on the hampered deck, through passages 
which were barely wide enough for two, but 
through which she crushed herself as long as 
possible, catching her dress on all the corners, 
and losing her breath in the effort. As for 
Colin, he found himself left behind with a 
half-amazed, half-mortified sensation. 


‘¢ Not his the form, not his the eye, 
That youthful maidens wont to fly ;”’ 


and though he was not truly open to Lauder- 
dale’s jibe concerning flirtations, the very 
name of that agreeable but dangerous amuse- 
ment had roused him into making the dis- 
covery that Meredith’s sister was very pretty, 
and that there was something extremely in- 
teresting in the rapt devotion to her brother 
which at first had prevented him from ob- 
serving her. It seemed only natural that, 
when the sick man seized ‘upon Lauderdale, 
the young lady should have fallen to Colin’s 
share ; and he kept standing where they had 
left him, as has been described, half amused 
and half mortified, thinking to himself that, 
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after all, he was not an ogre, nor a person 
whom ladies in general are apt to avoid. 
After poor little Alice had hurt herself and 
torn her dress in two or three rapid turns 
through the limited space, she gave up her 
brother’s arm with a pained, surprised look, 
which went to Colin’s heart, and withdrew to 
the nearest bench, gathering up her torn 
dress in her hand, and still keeping her eyes 
upon him. What good she thought she could 
do by her watching it was difficult to tell ; but 
it evidently was the entire occupation and 
object of her life. She scarcely turned her 
eyes upon Colin when he approached ; and, 
as the eyes were like a fawn’s,—brown, wist- 
ful, and appealing (whereas Miss Matty’s 
were blue, and addicted to laughter) ,—it is 
not to be wondered at that Colin, in whom 
his youth was dimly awakening, with all its 
happier susceptibilities, should feel a little 
pique at her neglect. ‘The shadow of death 
had floated away from the young man’s hori- 
zon. He believed himself, whether truly or 
not, to have come to a new beginning of life. 
He had been dead, and was alive again; and 
the solemn interval of suffering, during which 
he questioned earth and heaven, had made 
the rebound all the sweeter, and restored 
with a freshness almost more delightful than 
the first, the dews and blossoms to the new 
world. Thus he approached Alice Meredith, 
who had no attention to spare to him,—not 
with any idea that he had fallen in love with 
her, or that love was likely, but only with that 
vague eense that Paradise still exists some- 
where, not entirely out of reach, and, that the 
sweet Eve, who alone can reveal it, might 
meet him unawares at any time of his dreary 


path, which is one of the sweetest privileges | 


of youth. But he did not know what to say 
to the other youthful creature, who ought to 
have been as conscious of such possibilities as 
he. No thought was in her mind that she 
ever would be the Eve of any paradise ; and 
the world to her was a confused and darkling 
universe, in which death lay lurking some- 
where, she could not tell how close at hand ; 
death, not for herself, which would be sweet, 
but for one far dearer than herself. The 
more she felt the nearness of this adversary, 
the more she contradicted herself and would 
not believe it; and so darkness spread all 
round the beginning path of the poor girl, 
who was not much more than a child. She 
Would not have understood the meaning of 
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any pretty speeches, had Colin been s0 far left 
to himself as to think of making them. As 
it was, she looked up for a moment wist- 
fully as he sat down beside her. She thought 
in her mind that he would be a good friend 
for Arthur, and might cheer him ; which was 
the chief thing she cared for in this world. 

‘‘ Has your brother been long ill?”’ said 
Colin. It seemed the only subject on which 
the two could speak. 

“¢Tll?”’ said Alice ; ‘‘he is not very ill ; 
he takes a great deal of exercise. You must 
have observed that; and his appetite is very 
good.”” The question roused her to contra- 
dict her own fears, and doing so out loud to 
another wae more effectual somehow than 
anything she could say to herself. ‘ The 
storm which made everybody else so ill had 
no effect upon Arthur,’’ she went on almost 
with a little irritation. ‘‘ He is thin, to be 
sure ; but then many people are thin whoare 
quite well; and I am sure you do not look 
very strong yourself.”’ 

‘* No,’’ said Colin, who possessed the in- 
stinct, rare among men, of divining what his 
companion wished him to say ; ‘‘ my people 
had given me up a few weeks ago. I gave 
myself a poke somewhere in the lungs which 
very nearly made an end of me; but I mean 
to get better if I can,”’ he said with a smile 
which for the moment brought a doubtful 
look upon the girl’s face. 

‘You don’t think it wrong to talk like 
that,’’ she said ; ‘‘ that was what made me 
wish so much you should come to see Arthur. 
Perhaps if he were more cheerful, it would do 
him good. Not that he is very ill, you know, 
\ but still—We are going to Italy,”’ she went 
on with a little abruptness,”’ ‘‘ to a place 
near Rome,—not to Rome itgelf, because I am 
a little afraid of that ; but into the country. 
Are you going there? ”’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ said Colin; ‘it is the 
place in the world most interesting. Do you 
not think so? But everything will be new 
to me.”’ 

‘If you were to come where we are go- 
ing,’’ said his compainion with a composure 
| which was wonderful to Colin, ‘* you would 
find it cheaper, and you could see things al- 
‘most as easily, and it would not be so hot 
‘when summer comes. I think it woul do 
| Arthur a great deal of good. It is so hard to 
know what to do with a man,’’ she went on, 
unconsciously yielding to that inexpressible 
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influence of a sympathetic listener which few 
people can resist; ‘* they cannot occupy 
themselves, you know, as we women can, and 
they get tired of our society. I haveso longed 
to find some man who would understand him, 
and whom he could talk to,”’ cried the poor 
girl, with tears in her eyes. She made a 
pause when she had said so much ; not that 
it occurred to her that any one could mis- 
understand her, but because the tears were 
getting into her voice, which was a weakness 
not to be yielded to. ‘‘I don’t know why I 
should cry,”’ she added a minute after, with 
@ faint smile ; ‘it is talking about Italy I 
suppose ; but you will like it when you get 
there.”” 

** Yet you do not seem to like it,’’ said 
Colin, with a little curiosity. 

This time she made him no direct answer. 
Her eyes were following her brother and 
Lauderdale as they walked about the deck. 
‘*‘Is he nice?’’ she asked with a little ti- 
midity, pointing at Lauderdale, and giving 
another hasty, wistful look at Colin’s face. 

‘IT don’t know if you would think so,” 
said Colin ; ‘* he is very Scotch, and a little 
odd sometimes, but kinder and better, and 
more truly a friend than words can describe. 
He is tender and true,’’ said the young man, 
with a little enthusiasm which woke up the 
palest ghost of an answering light in his 
young companion’s face. 

‘** Being Scotch is a recommendation to 
me,” she said; ‘the only person I ever 
loved, except Arthur, of course,—and those 
who are gone,—was Scotch.”? After this 
quaint intimation, which woke in Colin's 
mind an incipient spark of the earliest stage 
of jealousy ,—not jealousy proper, but only a 
lively and contemptuous curiosity to know 
‘*who the fellow was,’’—she dropped back 
again into her habitual silence. When Colin 
tried to bring her back by ordinary remarks 
about the voyage and their destination, she 
answered him simply by ‘* Yes,”’ or ** No.” 
She was of one idea, incapable apparently of 
exerting her mind on any other subject. 
When they had been thus sitting silent for 
some time, she began again abruptly at the 
point where she had left off. 

‘« If you were coming to the same place,”’ 
she said,—** Arthur can speak Italian very 
well, and I know it a little,—we might be 
able to help you, and you would have very 


good air,—pure air off the sea. If he had 
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society, he would soon be better.” This wag 
said softly to herself, and then she went on, 
drawn farther and farther by the sympathy 
which she felt in her listener. ‘There are 
only us two in the world.”’ 

“Tf I can do anything,” said Colin, + ag 
long as we are here at least ; but there is no 
lack of society,’ he said, pointing to the 
groups on the quarter-deck, at which Alice 
Meredith shook her head. 

‘He frightens them,” she said; ‘ they 
prefer to go out of his way ; they don’t want 
to answer his questions. I don’t know why 
he does it. When he wasyoung, he was fond 
of society, and went out a great deal; but he 
has changed so much of late,” said the anx- 
ious sister, with a certain look of doubt and 
wonder on her face. She was not quite sure 
whether the change was an improvement. 
‘‘T don’t understand it very well myself,” 
she went on, with a sigh; ‘** perhaps I have 
not thought enough about it. And then he 
does not mind what I say to him—men never 
do ; I suppose it is natural. But, if he had 
society, and you would talk and keep him 
from writing ’’— 

‘6 Does he write? ’’ said Colin, with new 
interest. It was a bond of sympathy he had 
not expected to hear of; and here again the 
tears, in spite of all her exertions, got into 
Alice’s voice. 

** At night, when he ought to be sleeping,” 
said the poor girl. ‘* I don’t mean to say he 
is very ill; but, oh! Mr. Campbell, is it not 
enough to make any man ill to sit up when 
he is so tired he cannot keep awake, writing 
that dreadful book? He is going to call it 
‘ A voice from the Grave.’ 1 sometimes think 
he wants to break my heart ; for what has 
the grave to do with it? He is rather deli- 
cate, but so are you. Most people are deli- 
eate,”’ said poor Alice, ‘* when they sit up at 
night, and don’t take care of themselves. If 
you could only get him to give up that book, 
I would bless you all my life.”’ 

Such an appeal from sweet lips quivering 
with suppressed anguish, from beautiful eyes 
full of heavy tears, was not likely to be witb- 
out effect ; and, when Colin went to his own 
cabin in the evening, hearing but imperfectly 
the criticisms of Lauderdale on his new friend 
and his affairs, he was more and more im- 
pressed by the conviction that something must 
come of an encounter so singular and unex- 


pected. The young man immediately set 
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himself to wind new threads of fate about his | come to the brow of the hill, and see a’ the 
feet, and, while he was doing so, thought | fair prospect before you,” said Colin’s guar- 
with a little thrill of the wonderful way in | dian, whose countenance was overcast and 
which things came about, and the possible | cloudy. ‘* When the mind’s no very strong, 
purposes of Providence in this new change. | the like of that sets it off its balance. I've 
It aroused and excited him to see the new , seen them that came out of the trial as calm 
scenery coming into its place, and the ground as the angels of God,”’ he went on, after a 
preparing for another act of his life. little pause, with a strain in his voice which 
showed unusual emotion ; *‘ and I have seen 

CHAPTER XXVIII. them that battled with him that made them, 

‘+ Wurat for?’’ said Lauderdale. ‘* I?ll no | to make him render a reason ; and I have seen 
say but what it’s an interesting study, if life; them that took it with a high hand, and 
was long enough to allow such indulgences ; jturned into preachers like this one. ‘A 


but—take you my word for it, callant—it’s | 
awfu’ hard to see a life wearing out like that, 
drop by drop. It’s not only that you might 
get to be fond of the poor lad himself, and 


Voice from the Grave,’ did she say? But 
you’re a’ babics that ken no better. low 
‘are the like of you to know that there’s men 


like me—ay, and women more than men— 





miss him sae when he was gone,”’ said the | that would give a’ their living, and would 
philosopher, who had not just then perfect not grudge life itself, no for a voice only, but 
command of himself; but it raises awfu’ | for two or three words—for one word and no 
questioss, and you are not one of those that ‘more.’ He put down his face in his hands 
can take things as they come and ask no rea- | for a moment as he spoke, though not to con- 
son. Whatshould you bind yourself for? I ceal tears ; for Lauderdale’s sorrows, what- 
see a’ that would happen as clear as day. | ever they might have been, were wrapped in 
You would go into a bit country place with ' the deadly stillness of that past grief with 
him, only to watch him die; and, when he| which no stranger intermeddles; and _ his 


| 
+ 





was gone, you would be left with the bit bon- 
nie sister, two bairns together—and then ; 
but you’re no destitute of imagination,” said 
Lauderdale, grimly; ‘‘and I leave you to 
figure that part of the business to yoursel*.”’ 

‘¢ This is foolish talk,’’ said Colin. ‘+ The 
sister, except that I am very sorry for her, 
has nothing in the world to do with it. If 
we could manage as well beside them as any- 
where else, one should be glad to be of some 
use to one’s fellow-creatures. Iam not afraid 
of anything that might happen,” the young 
man added, with a slight additional color. 
* As for responsibility, it is strange to hear 
you warning me against that,—you who were 


young companion was watching him sorrow- 
fully, sympathetically, but in ignorance, and 
with the timidity of youth, not knowing what 
to say. 

‘+ Him, and the like of him,’’ said Lauder- 
dale, going on more softly when he found that 
Colin made no reply, ‘‘ their voice from the 
grave is like a Halloween ghost to frighten 
the unwary. Whisht, callant ; I’m no laugh- 
ing at the poor dying lad. There’s nae laugh- 
ing in my head one way or another ; but it’s 
‘go little you know. You never think, with 
| your warnings and your terrors, of us that 

have sat by our graves for years, and been 
| confounded by the awfu’ silence. Why can 








willing to take upon yourself all the responsi- | they no speak nor we hear? You'll no tell 
bility of travelling with me When you thought ' me that Heaven and the presence of God can 


I was dying ”’— 

‘No such thing,” said Lauderdale, hotly. 
“T’m tool enough, no doubt ; but no such a} 
fool as that. Callants of your age canna 
keep a medium. When you have a sore fin- 
ger, you take thoughts of dying; but I'ma 
man of some experience in this world. I’m 
travelling for my own pleasure and no for 
you, nor no man. As for this lad, I’ve seen 
the like before. He's no singular, though 
I’ve little doubt he thinks he is. It’s awfu’ 
hard work to stop short just when you've 





take the love out of a living soul. I wish 
you would not disturb my mind with your 
vain thoughts,”’ he said, with a momentary 
fretfulness. ‘‘ It’s no a question I dare go 
into. If love’s no everlasting, I’ve no desire 
to be everlasting myself ; and, if I’m to be no 
more to them that belong to me hereafter 
than to those legions of strange angels, or a 
haill nation of other folk'— Whisht, cal- 
lant! you’re no to say such things to me.”* 
Colin said nothing at all to interrupt this 
monologue. He let his friend wear himself 
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out, pacing up and down the narrow little 
cabin, which it required but two of Lauder- 
dale’s strides to traverse from end to end. 
He had known a chance word to produce 
similar results before; but had never been 
made acquainted with the real history of his 
friend’s life. He waited now till this excite- 
ment was over, knowing by experience that 
it was the best way; and, after a while, 
Lauderdale calmed down and came back to 
his seat, and resumed the conversation where 
he had left it before his heart within him 
was roused to make brief utterance of its un. 
known burden. 

«* The short and the long of it is,” said 
Lauderdale, ‘‘ that you’re making up your 
mind, by some process of your own—I'm no 
saying what it is—to give up our own plan 
and tack ‘yourself on to a poor failing callant 
that has not above a month or two to live.’’ 

‘¢ How do you know he has not above a 
month or two to live?” said Colin. ‘+ You 
thought the same of me a few weeks ago. 
One hears of the climate working wonders ; 
and, if he had some one by him to amuse and 
interest him, and keep him off that book, as 
—as Miss Meredith says ”’— 

‘* Oh, ay, no doubt, no doubt,’’ said Lau- 
derdale, dryly. ‘‘ He has one nurse already 
bound to him body and soul, and, maybe, if 
he had another to undertake the spiritual de- 
partment!— But you’re no old enough, 
callant, to take him in hand, and you’re no 
strong enough, and I cannot say, for my own 
part, that I see any special qualification for 
such an office in ye,”’ said the merciless crit- 
ic, looking at Colin in a seriously contem- 
plative way, with his head a little on one side. 
After he had shown any need emotion, Lau- 
derdale, like a true Britain, despised himself, 
and made as great a leap as was practicable 
on the other side. 

‘* No,”’ said Colin, who was a little piqued 
in spite of himself; ‘‘I don’t suppose I am 
good for much ; and I never thought of being 
his nurse. It is out of the question to imag- 
ine that I could be for Meredith, or any other 
man, what you have been for me.”’ 

‘* I’ve kent ye longer than two days,’’ said 
Colin’s guardian, without showing any signs 
of propitiation, ‘‘ which to be sure makes a 
little difference. Those that are destined to 
come together need little time to make it up 
—I've aye been a believer, for my part, not 
only in love, but in friendship, at first sight.”’ 
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‘¢There’s no question of either love or 
friendship,” said Colin, with prompt irrita- 
tion. ‘* Surely one may feel pity, sympathy, 
fellow-feeling, with a man of one’s own age 
without being misunderstood.” 

**T understand you an awfu’ deal better 
than you understand yourself,’”’ said Lauder- 
dale ; ‘‘and, as I was saying, I am a great 
believer in first impressions. It’s a mercenary 
kind of thing to be friends with a man for his 
good qualities,—there’s a kind of barter in 
it that goes against my instincts ; but, when 
you take to a man for nae reason, but out of 
pure election and choice, that’s real friend- 
ship—or love, as it might me,’’ he went on, 
without pity, enjoying the heightened color 
and air of embarrassment on Colin’s face. 

‘* You say all this to make me lose my tem- 
per,” said Colin. ‘ Don’t let us say any 
more to-night ; 1 will think it all over again, 
since you oppose it, and to-morrow ’”’— 

** Ay, to-morrow,’’ said Lauderdale,—* it’s 
a bonnie rare world, and we’ll no interfere 
with it. Good-night, callant ; I’m no aman 
that can be quarrelled with if you tried ever 
so hard,—to-morrow you'll take your own 
way.” 

Colin did not sleep till the night was far 
advanced. He lay awake, watching the moon- 
light, and pondering over this matter, which 
looked very important as he contemplated it. 
By thinking was meant, in his mind, as in 
most minds of his age, not any complicated 
course of reasoning, but a rapid framing of 
pictures on one side and the other. On one 
side he saw Meredith beguiled from bis book, 
persuaded to moderate his words in season 
and out of season, and induced to take a lit- 
tle interest in ordinary human affairs, gradu- 
ally recovering his health, and returning to a 
life which should no longer appear to him a 
near preparation for dying ; and it cannot be 
denied that there did come into Colin’s mind 
a certain consciousness of grateful looks and 
sweet-voiced thanks attending this restora- 
tion, which, made the pictures wonderfully 
pleasant. Then, on the other side, there 
was Lauderdale’s sketch of the sudden possi- 
bilities filled in by Colin’s imagination: poor 
Meredith dying slowly, looking death in the 
face for long days and lonely nights, sorely 
wanting all the succor that human compas- 
sion could give him ; and the forlorn and soli- 
tary mourner that woul t %e left, so young and 
friendless, by the stranger’s grave. Perhaps, 
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on the whole, this suggestion of Lauderdale’s 
decided the matter. The thought was too 
pitiful, too sad to be borne. She was nothing 
in the world to him; but she was a woman, 
and Colin thought indignantly of the unchris- 
tian cowardice which, for fear of responsibil- 
ity, would desert a friendless creature ex- 
posed to such dangers. Notwithstanding, he 
was prudent, very prudent, as was natural. 
It was not Alice, but Arthur Meredith who 
was his friend. She had nothing to do with 
this decision whatever. If such a melan- 
choly necessity should happen, Colin felt it 
was in him, respectfully, sympathetically, to 
take the poor girl home; and if, somehow, 
the word ‘‘ home’’ suggested to him his 
mother, who that knew anything of the mis- 
tress could wonder at that thought? Thus 
he went on drawing the meshes closer about 
his feet, while the moonlight shone on the 
sea, and poor Meredith wrote his book, and 
Lauderdale, as sleepless as his charge, anx- 
iously pondered the new state of affairs. At 
home that same moon suggested Colin to more 
minds than one in the peaceful country over 
which the March winds were blowing. Miss 
Matty thought of him, looking out over the 
Wodensbourne avenue, where the great trees 
stood stately in the moonlight streaming a 
glory on their heads. She wasso late because 
she had been at a ball, where her Cousin 
Harry had made himself highly disagreeable, 
and when, prompted by his sulky looks, she 
had carried a little flirtation a hair’s-breadth 
too far, which was not a comfortable con- 
sciousness. Why she should think of Colin 
under such circumstances it would be hard to 
say ; but the thoughts of & young woman at 
two o'clock in the morning are not expected 
to be logical. She thought of him with a 
shadow of the same feeling that made the 
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psalmist long for the wings of a dove ; though, 
if Miss Matty had but known it, her recep- 
tion—could she have made her escape to her 
former worshipper at that moment—would 
have been of a disappointing character. And 
about the same time the mistress woke out of 
her quict sleep, and saw the broad white flood 
of light streaming through the little square 
window of the room in which Colin wagborn. 
Her fancy was busy enough about him night 
and day; and she fancied she could see, as 
clear as a picture, the ship speeding on, with 
perhaps its white wings spread over the glis- 
tening sea, and the moon stealing in at the 
cabin window, and caressing her boy, who 
was fast asleep, resting and gathering strength 
with new life breathing in upon him in every 
breath of favorable wind that crisped the 
sleeping sea. Such was the vision that came 
to the mind of the mistress when she awoke 
in the ** dead of night,” and saw the moon- 
light at her window. ‘God bless my Co- 
lin,’’ she said to herself, as she closed her 
tender eyes; and in the mean time Colin, 
thinking nothing of his old love, and not very 
much of his home-life, was busily engaged in 
weaving for himself another tangle in the va- . 
ried web of existence, although none of the 
people most interested in him—except Lau- 
derdale, who saw a faint shadow of the fu- 
ture—had the least idea that this night at 
sea was of any moment in his life. He did 
not know it himself, though he was conscious 
of a certain thrill of pleasant excitement and 
youthful awe, half voluntary, halfreal. And 
so the new scene got arranged for this new 
act in the wonderful drama ; and all the mar- 
vellous, delicate influences of Providence and 
will, poising and balancing each other, began 
to form and shape the further outlines of Co- 
lin’s life. 





An Ampte Aprotogy.—A clergyman at Cam- 
bridge preached a sermon which one of his audi- 
tors commended. ‘* Yes,’’ said the gentleman to 
whom it was mentioned, ‘* it was a good sermon, 
but he stole it.’” This was repeated to the preach- 
er. He resented it, and called on the gentleman 
to retract. ‘Iam not,’’ replied the aggressor, 
“very apt to retract my words ; but in this in- 
stance I will. I said you had stolen the sermon. 
I find I was wrong, for on returning home and re- 





ferring to the book whence I thought it was taken, 
I found it there.”’ 


Tue English Woman’s Journal for May has an 
article commending in warm terms the conduct 
of the American women during our civil war, 
both their readiness to meet self-sacrifices and 
their effective co-operation to supply the needs of 
the soldiers. The writer predicts an increased in. 
fluence of woman upon the course of public affairs, 
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From The Cornhill Magazine, 

THE LITERARY INFLUENCE OF ACADE- 

MIES. 

Ir is impossible to put down a book like 
the history of the French Academy, by Pelis- 
son and D’Olivet, which M. Charles Livet 
has lately re-edited, without being led to 
reflect upon the absence, in our own country, 
of any institution like the French Academy, 
upon the probable causes of that absence, and 
upon its results. A thousand voices will be 
ready to tell us that this absence is a signal 
mark of our national superiority ; that it is 
in great part owing to this absence that the 
exhilarating words of Lord Macaulay, lately 
given to the world by his very clever nephew, 
Mr. Trevelyan, are so profoundly true: “ It 
may safely be said that the literature now 
extant in the English language is of far 
greater value than all the literature which 
three hundred years ago was extant in all the 
languages of the world together.”” I dare say 
this is so ; only, remembering Spinoza’s max- 
im that the two great banes of humanity are 
self-conceit and the laziness coming from self- 
conceit, 1 think it may do us good, instead 
of resting in our pre-eminence with perfect 
security, to look a little more closely why 
this is so, and whether it is so without any 
limitations. 

But first of all I must give a very few 
words to the outward history of the French 
Academy. About the year 1629, seven or 
eight persons in Paris, fond of literature, 
formed themselves into a sort of little club to 
meet at one another’s houses and discuss lit- 
erary matters. Their meetings got talked of, 
and Cardinal Richelieu, then minister and all 
powerful, heard of them. He himself had a 
noble passion for letters, and for all fine cul- 
ture; he was interested by what he heard of 
the nascent society. Himself a man in the 
grand style, if ever man was, he had the in- 
sight to perceive what a potent instrument 
of the grand style was here to his hand. It 
was the beginning of a great century for 
France, the seventeenth ; men’s minds were 
working, the French language was forming. 
Richelieu sent to ask the members of the new 
society whether they would be willing to 
become a body with a public character, hold- 
ing regular meetings. Not without a little 
hesitation,—for apparently they found them- 
selves very well as they were, and these seven 
or eight gentlemen of a social and literary 
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turn were not perfectly at their ease as to 
what the great and terrible minister could 
want with them,—they consented. The fa- 
vors of a man like Richelieu are not easily 
refused, whether they are honestly meant or 
no; but this favor of Richelieu’s was meant 
quite honestly. The Parliament, however, 
had its doubts of this. The Parliament had 
none of Richelieu’s enthusiasm about letters 
and culture ; it was jealous of the apparition 
of a new public body in the State ; above all, 
of a body called into existence by Richelieu. 
The king’s letters patent, establishing and 
authorizing the new society, were granted 
early in 1635; but, by the old constitution 
of France, these letters patent required the 
verification of the Parliament. It was two 
years and a half,—towards the autumn of 
1637 ,—before the Parliament would give it ; 
and it then gave it only after pressing solicita- 
tions, and earnest assurances of the innocent 
intentions of the young academy. Jocose 
people said that this society, with its mission 
to purify and embellish the language, filled 
with terror a body of lawyers like the French 
Parliament, the stronghold of barbarous jar- 
gon and of chichane. 

This improvement of the language was, in 
truth the declared grand aim for the operations 
of the academy. Its statutes of foundation, 
approved by Richelieu before the royal edict 
establishing it was issued, say expressly ,— 
‘‘ The academy's principal function shall be 
to work with all the care and all the diligence 
possible at giving sure rules to our language, 
and rendering it pure, eloquent, and capable 
of treating the arts and sciences.”’ This zeal 
for making a nation’s great instrument of 
thought—its language—correct and worthy, 
is undoubtedly a sign full of promise, a 
weighty earnest of future power. It is said 
that Richelieu had it in his mind that French 
should succeed Latin in its general ascend- 
ancy, as Latin had succeeded Greek ; if it 
was 80, even this wish has to some extent 
been fulfilled. But, at any rate, the ethical 
influences of style in language,—its close re- 
lations, 80 often pointed out, with character, 
—are most important. Richelieu, a man of 
high culture, and, at the same time, of great 
character, felt them profoundly ; and that he 
should have sought to regularize, strengthen, 
and perpetuate them by an institution for per- 
fecting language, is alone a striking proof of 





his governing spirit and of his genius. 
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This was not all he had in his mind, how- 
ever. ‘The new academy, now enlarged toa 
body of forty members, and meant to con- 
tain all the chief literary men of France, 
was to be a literary tribunal. The works of 
its members were to be brought before it pre- 
vious to publication, were to be criticised by 
it, and finally, if it saw fit, to be published 
with its declared approbation. The works 
of other writers, not members of the acad- 
emy, might also, at the request of these 
writers themselves, be passed under the acad- 
emy’s review. Besides this, in essays and 


* discussions the academy examined and judged 


works already published, whether by living 
or dead authors, and literary matters in gen- 
eral. The celebrated opinion on Corneille’s 
Cid, delivered in 1637 by the academy, at 
Richelieu’s urgent request, when this poem, 
which strongly occupied public attention, had 
been attacked by M. de Scudery, shows how 
fully Richelieu designed his new creation 
to do duty as a supreme court of literature, 
and how early it in fact began to exercise this 
function. One * who had known Richelieu 
declared, after the Cardinal’s death, that he 
had projected a yet greater institution than 
the academy,—a sort of grand European 
college of art, science, and literature, a Pry- 
taneum, where the chief authors of all Eu- 
rope should be gathered together in one cen- 
tral home, there to live in security, leisure, 
and honor ;—that was a dream which will 
not bear to be pulled about too roughly. But 
the project of forming a high court of letters 
for France was no dream ; Richelieu in great 
measure fulfilled it. ‘This is what the acad- 
emy, by its idea, really is; this is what it 
has always tended to become ; this is what it 
has, from time to time, really been ; by being, 
or tending to be this, far more than even by 
what it has done for the language, it is of 
such importance in France. ‘To give the law, 
the tone to literature, and that tone a high 
‘¢ Richelieu meant it,’’ 
says M. Sainte Beuve, ‘‘ to be a haut jury,” 
—a jury the most choice and authoritative 
that could be found on all important literary 
matters in question before the public; to be, 
as it in fact became in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, ‘‘a sovereign organ of 
opinion.” ‘The duty of the academy is,”’ 
says M. Rénan, ‘ maintenir la délicatesse de 
l'esprit Francais,’’—to keep the fine quality 
* La Mesnardiere, 
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of the French spirit unimpaired ; it repre- 
sents a kind of ‘* maitrise en fait de bon ton,”’ 
—the authority of a recognized master in 
matters of tone and taste. ‘* All ages,’’ says 
M. Rénan again, ‘* have had their inferior 
literature ; but the great danger of our time 
is that this inferior literature tends more and 
more to get the upper place. No one has the 
same advantages as the academy for fighting 
against this mischief,’’—the academy which, 
as he says elsewhere, has even special facili- 
ties for creating a form of intellectual culture 
which shail impose itself on all around. M. 
Sainte Beuve and M. Rénan are, both of 
them, very keen-sighted critics; and they 
show it signally by seizing and putting so 
prominently forward this character of the 
French Academy. 

Such an effort to set up a recognized author- 
ity, imposing on us a high standard in mat- 
ters of intellect and taste, has many enemies 
in human nature. We all of us like to go 
our own way, and not to be forced out of the 
atmosphere of commonplace habitual to most 
ofeus ;—‘* was uns alle béindigt,”’ says Goethe, 
‘« das Gemeine.’? We like to be suffered to 
lie comfortably in the old straw of our habits, 
especially of our intellectual habits, even 
though this straw may not be very clean and 
fine. But if the effort to limit this freedom 
of our lower nature, finds as it does and must 
find enemies in human nature it finds also aux- 
iliariesin it. Out of the four great parts, says 
Cicero, of the honestum, or good, which forms 
the matter on which officium, or human duty, 
finds employment, one is the fixing of a modus 
and an ordo, a measure and an order, to fash- 
ion and wholesomely constrain our action, in 
order to lift it above the level it keeps if left 
to itself, and to bring it nearer to perfection. 
Man alone’of living creatures, he says, goes 
feeling after ** guid sit ordo, quid sit quod de- 
ceat, in factis dictisqgue gui modus,’’—the dis- 
covery of an order,a law of good taste, a 
measure for his words and actions. Other 
creatures submissively follow the law of their 
nature; man alone has an impulse leading 
him to set up some other law to control the 
bent of his nature. 

This holds good, of course, as to moral 
matters, as well as intellectual matters ; and 
it is of moral matters that we are generally 
thinking when we affirm it. But it holds 
good as to intellectual matters too. Now, 
certainly, M. Sainte Beuve had not these 
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words of Cicero in his mind when he made, 
about the French nation, the assertion that 
Iam going to quote; but, for all that, the 
assertion leans for support, one may say, 
upon the truth conveyed in those words of 
Cicero, and wonderfully illustrates and con- 
firms them. ‘In France,’’ says M. Sainte 
Beuve, ‘‘ the first consideration for us is not 
whether we are amused and pleased by a 
work of art or mind, nor is it whether we 
are touched by it. What we seek above all 
to learn is, whether we were right in being 
amused with it, and in applauding it, and 
in being moved by it.’’ Those are very re- 
markable words, and they are, I believe, in 
the main, quite true. A Frenchman has 
to a considerable degree, what one may call 
a conscience in intellectual matters ; he has 
an active belief that there is a right and 
a wrong in them, that he is bound to honor 
and obey the right, that he is disgraced by 
cleaving to the wrong. All the world has, 
or professes to have, this conscience in moral 
matters. The word conscience has become 
almost confined, in popular use, to the moral 
sphere, because this lively susceptibility of 
feeling is, in the moral sphere, so far more 
common than in the intellectual sphere; the 
livelier, in the moral sphere, this susceptibil- 
ity is, the greater becomes a man’s readiness 
to admit a high standard of action, an ideal 
authoritatively correcting his every-day moral 
habits; here, such willing admission of au- 
thority is due to sensitiveness of conscience. 
And a like deference to a standard higher 
than one’s own habitual standard in intel- 
lectual matters, a like respectful recognition 
of a superior ideal, is caused, in the in- 
tellectual sphere, by sensitiveness of intel- 
ligence. Those whose intelligence is quick- 
est, openest, most sensitive, are readiest 
with this deference ; those whose intelligence 
is less delicate and sensitive are less disposed 
to it. Well, now we are on the road to see 
why the French have their academy, and we 
have nothing of the kind. 

What are the essential characteristics of 
-the spirit of our nation? Not, certainly, an 
open and clear mind, not a quick and flexible 
intelligence. Our greatest admirers would 
not claim for us that we have these in a pre- 
eminent degree ; they might say that we had 
more of them than our detractors gave us cred- 
it for ; but they would not assert them to be 
our essential characteristics. They would 


rather allege, as our chief spiritual charac- 
teristics, energy and honesty ; and, if we are 
judged favorably and positively, not invidi- 
ously and negatively, our chief characteris- 
tics are, no doubt, these,—energy and hon- 
esty, not an open and clear mind, not a quick 
and flexible intelligence. Openness of mind 
and flexibility of intelligence were very sig- 
nal characteristics of the Athenian people in 
ancient times ; everybody will feelthat. Open- 
ness of mind and flexibility of intelligence 
are remarkable characteristics of the French 
people in modern times; at any rate, they 
strikingly characterize them as compared with 
us; I think everybody, or almost everybody, 
will feel that. I will not now ask what more 
the Athenian or the French spirit has than 
this, nor what shortcomings either of them 
may have as a set-off against this ; all I want 
now to point out is that they have this, and 
that we have it in much lesser degree. Let 
me remark, however, that not only in the 
moral sphere, but also in the intellectual and 
spiritual sphere, energy and honesty are most 
important and fruitful qualities; that, for 
instance, of what we call genius, energy is 
the most essential part. So, by assigning to 
a nation energy and honesty as its chief 
spiritual characteristics,—by refusing to it, 
as at all eminent characteristics, openness of 
mind and flexibility of intelligence,—we do 
not by any means, as some people might at 
first suppose, relegate its importance and its 
power of manifesting itself with effect from 
the intellectual to the moral sphere. We only 
indicate its probable special line of successful 
activity in the intellectual sphere, and, it is 
true, certain imperfections and failings to 
which, in this sphere, it will always be subject. 
Genius is mainly an affair of energy, and 
poetry is mainly an affair of genius; there- 
fore, a nation whose spirit is characterized 
by energy may well be eminent in poetry,— 
and we have Shakspeare. Again, the high- 
est reach of science is, one may say, an in- 
ventive power, a faculty of divination, akin 
to the highest power exercised in poetry ; 
therefore, a nation whose spirit is character- 
ized by energy may well be eminent in science, 
—and we have a Newton. Shakspeare and 
Newton : in the intellectual sphere there can 
be no higher names. And what that energy 
which is the life of genius, above everything 
demands and insists upon, is freedom ; entire 





independence of all authority, prescription, 
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and routine, the fullest room to expand as it 
will. Therefore, a nation whose chief spirit- 
ual characteristic is energy will not be very 
apt to set up, in intellectual matters, a fixed 
standard, an authority, like an academy. 
By this it certainly escapes certain real in- 
conveniences and dangers, and it can, at the 
same time, as we have seen, reach undeniably 
splendid heights in poetry and science. On 
the other hand, some of the requisites of in- 
tellectual work are specially the affair of 
quickness of mind and flexibility of intelli- 
gence. The form, the method of evolution, 
the precision, the proportions, the relations 
of the parts to the whole, in an intellectual 
work, depend mainly upon them. And these 
are the elements of an intellectual work which 
are really most communicable from it, which 
can most be learned and adopted from it, 
which have, therefore, the greatest effect 
upon the intellectual performance of others. 
Even in poetry, these requisites are very im- 
portant; and the poetry of a nation, not 
eminent for the gifts on which they depend, 
will, more or less, suffer by this shortcoming. 
In poetry, however, they are, after all, sec- 
ondary, and energy is the first thing ; but in 
prose they are of first-rate importance. In 
its prose literature, therefore, and in the 
routine of intellectual work generally, a na- 
tion, with no particular gifts for these, will 
not be so successful. These are what, as I 
have said, can to a certain degree be learned 
and appropriated, while the free activity of 
genius cannot. Academies consecrate and 
maintain them, and, therefore, a nation with 
an eminent turn for them naturally estab- 
lishes academies. So far as routine and au- 
thority tend to embarrass energy and invent- 
ive genius, academies may be said to be 
obstructive to energy and inventive genius, 
and, to this extent, to the human spirit’s 
general advance. But then this evil is so 
much compensated by the propagation, on a 
wide scale, of the mental aptitudes and de- 
mands which an open mind and a flexible in- 
telligence naturally engender, genius itself, 
in the long run, so greatly finds its account 
in this propagation, and bodies like the 
French Academy have such power for pro- 
moting it, that the general advance of the 
human spirit is perhaps, on the whole, rather 
furthered than impeded by their existence. 
How much greater is our nation in poetry 
than in prose! how much better, in general, 
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do the productions of its spirit show in the 
qualities of genius than in the qualities of in- 
telligence! One may constantly remark this 
in the work of individuals ; how much more 
striking, in general, does any Englishman— 
,of some vigor of mind, but by no means a 
poet—seem in his verse than in his prose! 
No doubt his verse suffers from the same de- 
fects which impair his prose, and he cannot 
express himself with real success in it; but 
how much more powerful a personage does 
he appear in it, by dint of feeling, and of 
originality and movement of ideas, than when 
he is writing prose! With a Frenchman of 
like stamp, it is just the reverse : set him to 
write poetry, he is limited, artificial, and 
impotent ; set him to write prose, he is free, 
natural, and effective. The power of French 
literature is in its prose-writers, the power 
of English literature is in its poets. Nay, 
many of the celebrated French poets depend 
wholly for their fame upon the qualities of 
intelligence which they exhibit,—qualities 
which are the distinctive support of prose ; 
many of the celebrated English prose-writers 
depend wholly for their fame upon the qual- 
ities of genius and imagination which they 
exhibit,—qualities which are the distinctive 
support of poetry. But, as I have said, the 
qualities of genius are less transferable than 
the qualities of intelligence ; less can be im- 
mediately learned and appropriated from 
their product ; they are less direct and strin- 
gent intellectual agencies, though they may 
be more beautiful and divine. Shakspeare 
and the great Elizabethan group were cer- 
tainly more gifted writers than Corneille and 
his group ; but what was the sequel to this 
great literature,—this literature of genius, 
as we may call it, stretching from Marlow to 
Milton? What did it lead up to in English 
literature? To our provincial and second- 
rate literature of the eighteenth century. 
What, on the other hand, was the ‘sequel to 
the literature of the French ‘* great century,”’ 
to this literature of intelligence, as, by com- ! 
parison with our Elizabethan literature, we ' 
may call it; what didit lead up to? To the 
French literature of the eighteenth century J 
one of the most powerful and pervasive in 
tellectual agencies that have ever existed, 
the greatest European force of the eighteenth 
century. In science again, we had Newton, 
a genius of the very highest order, a type of 





genius in science, if ever there was one. On 





the continent, as a sort of counterpart to 
Newton, there was Leibnitz ; a man, it seems 
to me (though on these matters I speak un- 
der correction), of much less creative energy 
of genius, much less power of divination than 
Newton, but rather a man of admirable in- 
telligence, a type of intelligence in science, 
{f ever there was one. Well, and what did 
they each directly lead up to in science? 
What was the intellectual generation that 
sprang from each of them? I only repeat 
what the men of science have themselves 
pointed out. The man of genius was con- 

“tinued by the English analysts of the eigh- 
teenth century, comparatively powerless and 
obscure followers of the renowned master ; 
the man of intelligence was continued by suc- 
cessors like Bernouilli, Euler, Lagrange, and 
Laplace, the greatest names in modern math- 
ematics. 

What I want the reader to see is, that the 
question as to the utility of academies to the 
intellectual life of a nation is not settled 
when we say, for instance, ‘‘ Oh, we have 
never had an academy, and yet we have, con- 
fessedly, a very great literature.’’ It still 
remains to be asked, ‘‘ What sort of a great 
literature ; a literature great in the special 
qualities of genius, or great in the special 
qualities of intelligence?” Ifin the former, 
it is by no means sure that either our liter- 
ature, or the general intellectual life of our 
nation, has got already, without academies, 
all that academies can give. Both the one 
and the other may very well be somewhat 
wanting in those qualities of intelligence out of 
a lively sense for which, a body like the French 
Academy, as I have said, springs, and which 
such a body does a great deal to spread and 
confirm. Our literature, in spite of the gen- 
ius manifested in it, may fall short in form, 
method, precision, proportions, arrangement, 
—all of them, I have said, things where in- 
telligence proper comes in. It may be com- 

+ paratively weak in prose, that branch of lit- 
erature where intelligence proper is, so to 
speak, all in all. In this branch it may 
show many grave faults to which the want 
of a quick, flexible intelligence, and of the 
strict standard which such an intelligence 
tends to impose, makes it liable ; it may be 
full of hap-hazard, crudeness, provincialism, 
eccentricity, violence, blundering. It may 
be a less stringent and effective intellectual 
agency, both upon our own nation and upon 
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the world at large, than other literatures 
which show less genius, perhaps, but more 
intelligence. 

The right conclusion certainly is that we 
should try, so far as we can, to make up our 
shortcomings, and that to this end, instead 
of always fixing our thoughts upon the points 
in which our literature and our intellectual 
life generally are strong, we should, from 
time to time, fix them upon those in which 
they are weak, and so learn to perceive clear- 
ly what we have to amend. What is our 
second great spiritual characteristic—our 


-honesty—good for, if it is not good for this? 


But it will,—I am sure it will,—more and 
more, as time goes on, be found good for this, 

Well, then, an institution like the French 
Academy,—an institution owing its exist- 
ence to a national bent towards the things 
of the mind, towards culture, towards clear- 
ness, correctness, and propriety in thinking 
and speaking, and, in its turn, promoting 
this bent,—sets standards in a number of di- 
rections, and creates, in all these directions, 
a force of educated opinion, checking and re- 
buking those who fall below these standards, 
or who set them at nought. Educated opin- 
ion exists here as in France ; but in France 
the academy serves as a sort of centre and 
rallying-point to it, and gives it a force which 
it has not got here. 

Why is all the jowrneyman-work of litera- 
ture, as I may call it, 80 much worse done here 
than it is in France? I do not wish to hurt 
any one’s feelings; but surely this is so. 
Think of the difference between our books of 
reference and those of the French, between 
our biographical dictionaries (to take a strik- 
ing instance) and theirs; think of the dif- 
ference between the translations of the classics 
turned out for Mr. Bohn’s library and those 
turned out for M. Nisard’s collection! Asa 
general rule, hardly any one amongst us, 
who knows French and German well, would 
use an English book of reference when he 
could get a French or German one; or would 
look at an English prose translation of an 
ancient author when he could get a French or 
German one. It is not that there do not 
exist in England, as in France, a number of 
people perfectly well able to discern what is 
good, in these things, from what is bad, and 
preferring what is good; but they are iso- 
lated, they form no powerful body of opinion, 
they are not strong enough to sct a standard, 
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up to which even the journeyman-work of 
literature must be brought, if it is to be vendi- 
ble. Ignorance and charlatanism in work of 
this kind are always trying to pass off their 
wares as excellent, and to cry down criticism 
as the voice of an insignificant, over-fastidious 
minority ; they easily persuade the multitude 
that this is so when the minority is scattered 
about as it is here; not so easily when it is 
banded together as in the French Academy. 
So, again, with freaks in dealing with lan- 
guage ; certainly all such freaks tend to im- 
pair the power and beauty of language ; and 
how far more common they are with us than 
with the French! To take a very familiar in- 
stance. Every one has noticed the way in 
which The Times chooses to spell the word 
‘* diocese; ” it always spells it diocess, de- 
riving it, I suppose, from Zeus and census. 
The Journal des Débats, might just as well 
write ‘ diocess’’ instead of ‘+ diocese,’ but 
imagine the Journal des Debats doing 80! 
Imagine an educated Frenchman indulging 
himself in an orthographical antic of this 
sort, in face of the grave respect with which 
the academy and its dictionary invest the 
French language! Some people will say 
these are little things; they are not; they 
are of bad example. They tend to spread 
the baneful notion that there is no such thing 
as a high, correct standard in intellectual 
matters ; that every one may as well take his 
own way; they are at variance with the 
severe discipline necessary for all real cul- 
ture ; they confirm us in habits of wiJfulness 
and eccentricity, which hurt our minds and 
damage our credit with serious people. The 
late Mr. Donaldson was certainly a man of 
great ability, and I, who am not an oriental- 
ist, do not pretend to judge his Jashar ; but 
let the reader observe the form which a 
foreign Orientalist’s judgment of it naturally 
takes. M. Rénan calls it a tentative malheu- 
reuse, a failure, in short ; this it may be, or it 
may not be; I am no judge. But he goes 
on :—‘* It is astonishing that a recent article”’ 
(in a French periodical he means) ‘ should 
have brought forward as the last work of 
German exegesis a work like this, composed 
by a doctor of the University of Cambridge, 
and universally condemned by German crit- 
ics.’’ You see what he means to imply: an 
extravagance of this sort could never have 
come from Germany, where there is a great 
force of critical opinion controlling a learned 
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man's vagaries, and kecping him straight ; it 
comes from the native home of intellectual 
eccentricity of all kinds,—from England,— 
from a doctor of the University of Cambridge ; 
and I dare say he would not expect much bet- 
ter things from a doctor of the University of 
Oxford. Again, after speaking of what Ger- 
many and France have done for the history of 
Mahomet,—** America and England,” M. 
Rénan goes on, ‘‘ have also occupied them- 
selves with Mahomet.’’ He mentions Wash- 
ington Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Mahomet,” which 
does not, he says, evince much of an histori- 
cal sense, a sentiment historique fort eleve ; 
‘* but,”’ he proceeds, ‘ this book shows a real 
progress, when one thinks that in 1829, Mr. 
Charles Forster published two thick volumes, 
which enchanted the English reverends, to 
make out that Mahomet was the little horn 
of the he-goat that figures in the eighth chap- 
ter of Daniel, and that the pope was the 
great horn. Mr. Forster founded on this in- 
genious parallel a whole philosophy of his- 
tory, according to which the pope represented 
the western corruption of Christianity, and 
Mahomet the Eastern ; thence the striking 
resemblances between Mahometanism and 
Popery.’’ And in a note M. Rénan adds: 
‘¢ This is the same Mr. Charles Forster who 
is the author of a mystification about the 
Sinaitic inscriptions, in which he declares he 
finds the primitive language.’? As much as 
to say, ‘* It isan Englishman ; be surprised at 
no extravagance.”’ If these innuendoes had 
no ground, and were made in hatred and 
malice, they would not be worth a moment's 
attention ; but they come from a grave Orien- 
talist, on his own subject, and they point to 
a real fact ;—the absence, in this country, of 
any force of educated literary and scientific 
opinion, making aberrations like those of the 
author of ‘* The One Primeval Language ”’ 
out of the question. Not only the author of 
such aberrations, often a very clever man, 
suffers by the want of check, by the not being 
kept straight, and spends force in vain on a 
false road, which, under better discipline, he 
might have used with profit.on a truc one ; 
but all his adherents, both ‘‘ reverends’”’ and 
others, suffer tov, and the general rate of in- 
formation and judgment is in this way kept 
low. 

In a production which we have all been 
reading lately, a production stamped through- 
out with a literary quality very rare in this 
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country, and of which I shall have a word to 
say presently, —urbanity ; in this production, 
the work of a man never to be named by any 
son of Oxford without sympathy, a man who 
alone in Oxford of his generation, alone of 
many generations, conveyed to us in his 
genius that same charm, that same ineffable 
sentiment, which this exquisite place itself 
conveys,—I mean Dr. Newman,—an expres 
sion is frequently used which is more common 
in theological than in literary language, but 
which seems to me fitted to be of general 
service ; the note of so and 80, the note of 
ceatholicity, the note of antiquity, the note of 
sanctity, and so on. Adopting this expres- 
sive word, I say that in the bulk of the intel- 
lectual work of a nation which has no centre, 
no intellectual metropolis like an academy, 
like M. Sainte Beuve's “‘ sovereign organ of 
opinion,’’ like M. Rénan’s “ recognized au- 
thority in matters of tone and taste,’’—there 
is observable a note of provinciality. Now 
to get rid of provinciality is a certain stage 
of culture; a stage the positive result of 
which we must not make of too much im- 
portance, but which is, nevertheless, indis- 
pensable ; for it brings us on to the platform 
where alone the best and highest intellectual 
work can be said fairly to begin. Work done 
after men have reached this platform is clas- 
sical; and that is the only work which, in 
the long run, can stand. All the scori@ in 
the work of men of great genius who have 
not lived on this platform, are due to their 
not having lived on it. Genius raises them 
to it by moments, and the portions of their 
work which are immortal are done at these 
moments; but more of it would have been 
immortal if they had not reached this plat- 
form at moments only, if they had had the 
cnlture which makes men live there. 

The less a literature has felt the influence 
of a supposed centre of correct information, 
correct judgment, correct taste, the more we 
shall find in it this note of provinciality. I 
have shown the note of provinciality as caused 
by remoteness from a centre of correct infor- 
mation. Of course, the note of provinciality 
from the want of a centre of correct taste is 
still more visible, and it is also still more 
common. For here great—even the greatest 
—powers of mind most fail a man. Great 
powers of mind will make him inform him- 
self thoroughly ; great powers of mind will 
make him think profoundly, even with igno- 





rance and platitude all round him; but not 
even great powers of mind will keep his taste 
and style perfectly sound and sure, if he is 
left too much to himself, with no ‘‘ sovereign 
organ of opinion,’’ in these matters, near him. 
Even men like Jeremy Taylor and Burke suf- 
fer here. Take this passage from Taylor’s 
funeral sermon on Lady Carbery :— 


‘* So have I seen a river, deep and smovuth, 
passing with a still foot and asober face, and 
paying to the fiscus, the great exchequer of 
the sea, a tribute large and full; and hard 
by it, a little brook, skipping and making a 
noise upon its unequal and neighbor bottom ; 
and after all its talking and bragged motion, 
it paid to its common audit no more than the 
revenues of a little cloud or a contemptible 
vessel: so have I sometimes compared the 
issues of her religion to the solemnities and 
famed outsides of another’s piety.” 


That passage has been much admired, and, 
indeed, the genius in it is undeniable. I 
should say, for my part, that genius, the rul- 
ing divinity of poetry, had been too busy in 
it, and intelligence, the ruling divinity of 
prose, not busy enough. But can any one, 
with the best models of style in his head, 
help feeling the note of provinciality there, 
the want of simplicity, the want of measure, 
the want of just the qualitics that make prose 
classical? If he does not feel what I mean, 
let him place beside the passage of Taylor 
this passage from the Panegyric of St. Paul, 
by Taylor’s contemporary, Bossuet :— 


‘* Tl ira, cet ignorant das l’art de bien dire, 
avec cette locution rude, avec cette phrase 
qui sent 1’étranger, il ira en cette Gréce polie, 
la mére des philosophes et des orateurs ; et 
malgré la résistance du monde, il y établira 
plus d’Eglises que Platon n’y a gagné de dis- 
ciples par cette éloquence qu’on a crue di- 
vine.”’ 


There we have prose without the note of 
provinciality,—classical prose, prose of the 
centre. 

Or take Burke, our greatest English prose- 
writer, as I think; take expressions like 
this :— 


‘¢ Blindfold themselves, like bulls that shut 
their eyes when they push, they drive, by 
the point of their bayonets, their slaves, 
blind-folded, indeed, no worse than their 
lords, to take their fictions for currencies, 
and to swallow down paper pills by thirty- 
four millions sterling at a dose.”’ 


Or this :— 
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‘‘ They used it *’ (the royal name) ‘‘ asa 
sort of navel-string, to nourish their unnatu- 
ral offspring from the bowels of royalty it- 
self. Now that the monster can purvey for 
its own subsistence, it will only carry the 
mark about it, as a token of its having torn 
the womb it came from.’’ 


Or this :— 


‘¢ Without one natural pang, he ’’ (Rous- 
seau) ‘‘ casts away, asa sort of offal and ex- 
crement, the spawn of his disgustful amours, 
and sends his children to the hospital of 
foundlings.”’ 

s Or this :— 


‘¢T confess, I never liked this continual 
talk of resistance and revolution, or the prac- 
tice of making the extreme medicine of the 
constitution its daily bread. It renders the 
habit of society dangerously valetudinary ; 
it is taking periodical doses of mercury sub- 
limate, and swallowing down repeated pro- 
vocatives of cantharides to our love of lib- 
erty.”’ 

I say, that is extravagant prose ; prose too 
much suffered to indulge its caprices ; prose 
at too great a distance from the centre of 
good taste ; prose, in short, with the note of 
provinciality. People may reply, it is rich 
and imaginative ; yes, that is just it, it is 
Asiatic prose, a8 the ancient critics would 
have said,—prose somewhat barbarously rich 
and overloaded. But the true prose is At- 
tic prose. 

Well, but Addison’s prose is Attic prose. 
Where, then, it may be asked, is the note of 
provinciality in Addison? In answer, in the 
commonplace of his ideas. This is a matter 
worth remarking. Addison claims to take 
leading rank as a moralist. To do that, you 
must have ideas of the first order on your 
subject,—the best ideas, at any rate, attain- 
able in your time,—as well as be able to ex- 
press them in a perfectly sound and sure 
‘style. Else you show your distance from the 
centre of ideas by your matter ; you are pro- 
vincial by your matter, though you may not 
be provincial by your style. It is compara- 
tively a small matter to express oneself well, 
if one will be content with not expressing 
much, with expressing only trite ideas ; the 
problem is to express new and profound ideas 
in a perfectly sound and classical style. He 
is the true classic, in every age, who does 
that. Now Addison has not, on his subject 
of morals, the force of ideas of the moralists 
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of the first class,—the classical moralists ; he 
has not the best ideas attainable in or about 
his time, and which were, so to speak, in 
the air then, to be seized by the finest spirits ; 
he is not to be compared, for power, search- 
ingness, or delicacy of thought, to Pascal, or 
La Bruyeére, or Vauvenargues ; he is rather 
on a level, in this respect, with a man like 
Marmontel ; therefore, I say, he has the note 
of provinciality as a moralist ; he is provin- 
cial by his matter, though not by his style. 

To illustrate what I mean by an example. 
Addison, writing as a moralist on fixedness in 
religious faith, says,— 

‘** Those who delight in reading books of 
controversy do very seldom arrive at a fixed 
and settled habit of faith. The doubt which 
was laid revives again, and shows itself in new 
difficulties; and that generally for this rea- 
son: because the mind, which is perpetually 
tossed in controversies and disputes, is apt to 
forget the reasons which had once set it at 
rest, and to be disquieted with any former 
perplexity when it appears in a new shape, 
or is started by a different hand.” 


It may be said that is classical English, 
perfect in lucidity, measure, and propriety. 
I make no objection ; but, in my turn, I say 
that the idea expressed is perfectly trite and 
barren, and that it is a note of provinciality 
in Addison, in a man whom a nation puts 
forward as one of its great moralists, to have 
no profounder and more striking idea to pro- 
duce on this great subject. Compare, on the 
same subject, these words of a moralist really 
of the first order, really at the centre by his 
ideas,—Joubert :— 

‘‘ L’expérience de beaucoup d’opinions 
donne & l’esprit beaucoup de flexibilité, et 


l’affermit dans celles qu'il croit les meil- 
leures.”’ 


With what a flash of light that touches the 
subject! how it sets us thinking! what a 
genuine contribution to moral science it is! 

In short, where there is no centre like an 
academy, if you have genius and powerful 
ideas, you are apt not to have the best style 
going ; if you have precision of style and not 
genius, you are apt not to have the best ideas 
going. 

The provincial spirit, again, exaggerates 
the value of its ideas, for want of a high stand- 
ard at hand by which to try them. Or rather, 
for want of such a standard, it gives one idea 
too much prominence at the expense of oth- 
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ers; it orders its ideas amiss; it is hurried 
away by fancies; it likes and dislikes too 
passionately, too exclusively. Its admiration 
weeps hysterical tears, and its disapprobation 
foams at the mouth. So we get the eruptive 
and the aggressive manner in literature ; the 
former prevails most in our criticism, the lat- 
ter in our newspapers. For, not having the 
lucidity of a large and centrally placed intel- 
ligence, the provincial spirit has not its gra- 
ciousness ; it does not persuade, it makes 
war; it has not urbanity, the tone of the 
city, of the centre, the tone which always 
aims at a spiritual and intellectual effect, and, 
not excluding the use of banter, never disjoins 
banter itself from politeness, from felicity. 
But the provincial tone is more violent, and 
seems to aim rather at an effect upon the 
blood and senses than upon the spirit and in- 
tellect ; it loves hard-hitting rather than per- 
suading. The newspaper, with its party 
spirit, its thorough-goingness, its resolute 
avoidance of shades and distinctions, its 
short, highly-charged, heavy-shotted articles, 
its style so unlike that style lenis minimeque 
pertinar,—easy and not too violently insist- 
ing,—which the ancients so much admired, is 
its true literature ; the provincial spirit likes 
in the newspaper just what makes the news- 
paper such bad food for it,—just what made 
Goethe say, when he was pressed hard about 
the immorality of Byron’s poems, that, after 
all, they were not so immoral as the newspa- 
pers. The French talk of the ‘+ brutalité des 
journaux anglais.’’ What strikes them comes 
from the necessary inherent tendencies of news- 
paper-writing not being checked in England 
by any centre of intelligent and urbane spirit, 
but rather stimulated by coming ir contact 
with a. provincial spirit. Even a newspaper 
like the Saturday Review, that old: friend of 
all of us, a newspaper expressly aiming at an 
immunity from the common newspaper-spirit, 
aiming at being a sort of organ of reason,— 
and, by thus aiming, it merits great gratitude 
and has done great good,—even the Saturday 
Review, replying to some foreign criticism on 
our precautions against invasion, falls into a 
strain of this kind :— 


‘To do this ” (to take these precautions), 
‘*seems to us eminently worthy of a great 
nation, and to talk of it as unworthy of a 
great nation seems to us eminently worthy 
of a great fool.” 


There is what the French mean when they 





talk of the brutalité des journauz anglais ; there 
isa style certainly as far removed from urban- 
ity as possible,—a style with what [ call the 
note of provinciality. And the same note 
may not unfrequently be observed even in the 
ideas of this newspaper, full as it is of thought 
and cleverness: certain ideas allowed to be- 
come fixed ideas, to prevail too absolutely. 
I will not speak of the immediate present ; 
but, to go a little while back, it had the critic 
who so disliked the Emperor of the French ; 
it had the critic who so disliked the subject 
of my present remarks,—academies; it had 
the critic who was so fond of the German ele- 
ment in our nation, and, indeed, everywhere ; 
who ground his teeth if one said Charlemagne 
instead of Charles the Great, and, in short, 
saw all things in Teutonism, as Malebranche 
saw all things in God. Certainly any one 
may fairly find faults in the Emperor Napo- 
leon or in academies, and merit in the German 
element ; but it is a note of the provincial 
spirit not to hold ideas of this kind a little 
more easily, to be so devoured by them, to 
suffer them to become crotchets. 

In England there needs a miracle of gen- 
ius like Shakspeare’s to produce balance of 
mind, and a miracle of intellectual delicacy 
like Dr. Newman's to produce urbanity of 
style. How prevalent all round us is the 
want of balance of mind and urbanity of style! 
How much doubtless, it is to be found in 
ourselyes—in each of us! but, as human na- 
ture is constituted, every one can see it clear- 
est in his contemporaries. ‘There, above all, 
we should consider it, because they and we 
are exposed to the same influences ; and it is 
in the best of one’s contemporaries that it is 
most worth considering, beeause one then 
most feels the harm it does, when one sees 
what they would be without it. Think of 
the difference between Mr. Ruskin exercis- 
ing his genius, and Mr. Ruskin exercising 
his intelligence; consider the truth and 
beauty of this : — 


‘*Go out, in the spring-time, among the 
meadows that slope from the shores of the 
Swiss lakes to the roots of their lower moun- 
tains. There, mingled with the taller gen- 
tians and the white narcissus, the grass grows 
deep and free ; and as you fullow the wind- 
ing mountain paths, beneath arching boughs 
all veiled and dim with blossom ,—paths that 
forever droop and rise over the green banks and 
mounds sweeping down in scented undula- 
tion, steep to the blue water, studded here 
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, portion, to lose the balance of one’s mind al- 


and there with new-mown heaps, filling all the 
air with fainter sweetness,—look up towards 
the higher hills, where the waves of everlast- 
ing green roll silently into their long inlets 
among the shadows of the pines. . . .” 


There is what the genius, the feeling, the 
temperament in Mr. Ruskin, the original and 
incommunicable part, has to do with; and 
how exquisite itis! All the critic could pos- 
sibly suggest, in the way of objection, would 
be, perhaps, that Mr. Ruskin is there trying 
to make prose do more than it can perfectly 
do ; that what he is there attempting he will 
never, except in poetry, be able to accomplish 
to his own entire satisfaction : but he accom- 
plishes so much that the critic may well hes- 
itate to suggest even this. Place beside this 
charming passage another,—a passage about 
Shakspeare’s names, where the intelligence 
and judgment of Mr. Ruskin, the acquired, 
trained, communicable part in him, are 
brought into play,—and see the difference : — 


‘* Of Shakspeare’s names I will afterwards 
speak at more length ; they are curiously— 
often barbarously—mixed out of various tra- 
ditions and languages. ‘Three of the clearest 
in meaning have been already noticed. Des- 
demona — dvadaipovia, miserable fortune — is 
also plainenough. Othello is I believe, ‘+ the 
careful,’’ all the calamity of the tragedy aris- 
ing from the single flaw and error in his 
magnificently collected strength. Ophelia, 
‘ serviceableness,’ the true, lost wife of Ham- 
let, is marked as having a Greek name by 
that of her brother, Laertes ; and its signifi- 
cation is once exquisitely alluded to in that 
brother’s last word of her, where her gentle 
preciousness is opposed to the uselessness of 
the churlish clergy :—* A ministering angeb 
shall my sister be, when thou liest howling.’ 
Hamlet is, I believe, connected in some way 
with ‘ homely,’ the entire event of the trage- 
dy turning on betrayal of home duty. Her- 
mione (épuza), * pillar-like ’ (7 swdog éxe ypvone 
*Adpodirnc) ‘Titania (tet7vn) * the queen ’; Ben- 
edict and Beatnice, ‘ blessed and blessing ’ ; 
Valentine and Proteus, ‘ enduring or strong ’ 
(valens) and ‘ changeful.’ Iago and Iachimo 
have evidently the same root,—probably the 
Spanish lago, Jacob, ‘ the supplanter.’ ”’ 


Now really, what a piece of extravagance 
all that is! I will not say that the meaning 
of Shakspeare’s names (I put aside the ques- 
tion as to the correctness of Mr. Ruskin’s et- 
ymologies) has no effect at all, may be en- 
tirely lost sight of ; but to give it that de- 
gree of prominence is to throw the reins to 
one’s whim, to forget all moderation and pro- 
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together. It is to show in one’s criticism, 
tu the highest excess, the note of provincial- 
ity. 

~s there is Mr. Palgrave, certainly en- 
dowed with a very fine critical tact; his 
** Golden Treasury ’’ abundantly proves it. 
The plan of arrangement which he devised for 
that work, the mode in which he followed 
his plan out, nay, one might even say, mere- 
ly the juxtaposition, in pursuance of it, of 
two such pieces as those of Wordsworth and 
Shelley which form the 285th and 286th in 
his collection, show a delicacy of feeling in 
these matters which is quite indisputable and 
very rare. And his notes are full of remarks 
which show it too. All the more striking, 
conjoined with so much justness of percep- 
tion, are certain freaks and violences in Mr. 
Palgrave’s criticism, mainly imputable, I 
think, to the critic’s isolated position in this 
country, to his feeling himself too much left 
to take his own way, too much without any 
central authority representing high culture 
and sound judgment, by which he may be, 
on the one hand, confirmed as against the ig- 
norant, on the other, held in respect when 
he himself is inclined to take liberties. I 
mean such things as this note on Milton’s 
line,— 

The great Emathian conqueror bade spare. . . 
‘‘When Thebes was destroyed, Alexander 
ordered the house of Pindar to be spared. 
He was as incapable of appreciating the poet as 
Louis X1V. of appreciating Racine ; but even the 
narrow and barbarian mind of Alexander could 
understand the advantage of a showy act of 
homage to poetry.’’ A note like that I call a 
freak or a violence ; if this disparaging view 
of Alexander and Louis XIV., so unlike the 
current view, is wrong ,—if the current view is, 
after all, the truer one of them,—the note is 
a freak. But, even if its disparaging view 
is right, the note is a violence ; for abandon- 
ing the true mode of intellectual action,— 
persuasion, the instilment of conviction,— 
it simply astounds and irritates the hearer 
by contradicting, without a word of proof or 
preparation, his fixed and familiar notions ; 
and this is mere violence. In either case, the 
fitness, the measure, the centrality, which is 
the soul of all good criticism, is lost, and the 
note of provinciality shows itself. 

Thus in the famous ‘* Handbook,” marks of 
a fine power of perception are everywhere dis- 
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cernible, but so, too, are marks of the want 
of sure balance, of the check and support af- 
forded by knowing one speaks before good 
and severe judges. When Mr. Palgrave dis- 
likes a thing, he feels no pressure constrain- 
ing him either to try his dislike closely, or 
to express it moderately ; he does not mince 
matters, he gives his dislike all its own way ; 
both his judgment and his style would gain, 
if he were under more restraint: ‘‘ The style 
which has filled London with the dead mo- 
notony of Gower or Harley Streets, or the 
pale commonplace of Belgravia, Tyburnia and 
Kensington ; which has pierced Paris and 
Madrid with the feeble frivolities of the Rue- 
Rivoli and the Strada de Toledo.”” He dis- 
likes the architecture of the Rue Rivoli, and 
he puts it on a level with the architecture of 
Belgravia and Gower Street ; he lumps them 
all together in one comdemnation, he loses 
sight of the shade, the distinction, which is 
everything here; the distinction, namely, 
that the architecture of the Rue Rivoli ex- 
presses show, splendor, pleasure,—unworthy 
things, perhaps, to express alone and for their 
own sakes, but it expresses them ; whereas 
the architecture of Gower Street and Belgra- 
via merely expresses the impotence of the 
architect to express anything. Then, as to 
style,—‘‘ sculpture which stands in a con- 
trast with Woolner hardly more shameful 
than diverting,’ . . . ‘* passing from Davy 
or Faraday to the art of the mountebank or 
the science of the spirit-rapper.”’ . . . “ itis 
the old, old story with Marochetti, the frog 
trying to blow himself out to bull dimensions. 
He may puff and be puffed, but he will never 
do it.” We all remember that shower of 
amenities on poor M. Marochetti. Now, here 
Mr. Palgrave himself enables us to form a 
contrast which lets us see just what the pres- 
ence of an academy does for style; for he 
quotes a criticism by M. Gustave Planehe on 
this very M. Marochetti. M. Gustave Planche 
was a critic of the very first order, a man of 
strong opinions, which he expressed with se- 
verity ; he, too, condemns M. Marochetti’s 
work, and Mr. Palgrave calls him as a wit- 
ness to back what he has himself said ; cer- 
tainly Mr. Palgrave’s translation will not ex- 
aggerate M. Planche’s urbanity in dealing 
with M. Marochetti, but, even in this trans- 
lation, see the difference in sobriety, in meas- 
ure, between the critic writing in Paris and 
the critic writing in London ! 


‘‘ These conditions are so elementary that 
I am at a perfect loss to comprehend how M. 
Marochetti has neglected them. There are 
soldiers here like the leaden playthings of 
the nursery : it is almost impossible to guess 
whether there is a body beneath the dress. 
We have here no question of style, not even 
of grammar ; it is nothing beyond mere mat- 
ter of the alphabet of art. ‘lo break these 
conditions is the same as to be ignorant of 
spelling.” 

That is really more formidable criticism 
than Mr. Palgrave’s, and yet in how perfectly 
temperate a style! M. Planche’s advantage 
is, that he feels himself to be speaking before 
competent judges, that there is a force of 
cultivated opinion for him to appeal to. 
Therefore, he must not be extravagant, and 
he need not storm ; he must satisfy the rea- 
son and taste,—that is his business. Mr. 
Palgrave, on the other hand, feels himself to 
be speaking before a promiscuous multitude, 
with the few good judges so scattered through 
it as to be powerless; therefore, he has no 
calm confidence and no self-control ; he relies 
on the strength of his lungs ; he knows that 
big words impose on the mob, and that, even 
if he is outrageous, most of his audience are 
apt to be a great deal more 60. 

Again, the most successful English book 
of last season was, certainly, Mr. Kinglake’s 
‘Invasion of the Crimea.”’ Its style was 
one of the most renowned things about it, 
and yet how conspicuous a fault in Mr. King- 
lake’s style is this over-charge of which I 
have been speaking! Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, of the New York Herald, says, I be- 
jieve, that the highest achievement of the 
human intellect is what he calls ‘‘ a good ed- 
itorial.’’ . This is not quite so ; if it were so, 
on what a height would Mr. Kinglake stand ; 
I have already spoken of the Attic and the Asi- 
aticstyles ; besides these, there is the Corin- 
thian style. That is the style for “‘ a good ed- 
itorial,’’ and Mr. Kinglake has really reached 
perfection in it. It has not the warm glow, 
blithe movement, and soft pliancy of life, as 
the Attic style has; it has not the over- 
heavy richness and encumbered gait of the 
Asiatic style ; it has glitter without warmth, 
rapidity without ease, effectiveness without 
charm. Its characteristic is, that it has no 
soul ; all it exists for, is to get its ends, to 
wake its points, to damage its adversaries, to 








be admired, to triumph. ‘‘ His features put 
on that glow which, seen in men of his race,— 
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race known by the kindling gray eye, and the 
light, stubborn, crisping hair,—discloses the 
rapture of instant fight.”” How glittering 
that is, but how perfectly frosty! ‘+ There 
was a salient point of difference between the 
boulevards and the hill-sides of the Alma. 
The Russians were armed.’’ How trenchant 
that is, but how perfectly unscrupulous! 
This is the Corinthian style ; the glitter of 
the east with the hardnees of the west ; ‘‘ the 
passion for tinsel,’’—some one, himself a 
. Corinthian, said of Mr. Kinglake’s style,— 
‘* of a sensuous Jew, with the savage spleen 
of a dyspeptic Englishman.’’ I do not say 
this of Mr. Kinglake’s style,—l am very 
far from saying it. To say it is to fall into 
just that cold, brassy, over-stretched style 
which Mr. Kinglake himself employs so far 
too much, and which I, for my part, repro- 
bate. But when a brother Corinthian of Mr. 
Kinglake’s says it, I feel what he means. 

A style so bent on effect at the expense of 
soul, simplicity, and delicacy ; a style so lit- 
tle studious of the charm of the great models ; 
so far from classic truth and grace, must surely 
be said to have the note of provinciality. 
Yet Mr. Kinglake’s talent is a really eminent 
one, and so in harmony with our intellectual 
habits and tendencies, that, to the great bulk 
of English people, the faults of his style seem 
its merits ; all the more needful that criti- 
cism should not be dazzled by them, but 
should try closely this, the form of his work. 
The matter of the work is a separate thing ; 
and, indeed, this has been, I believe, with- 
drawn from discussion, Mr. Kinglake declar- 
ing that this must and shall stay as it is, and 
that he is resolved, like Pontius Pilate, to 
stand by what he has written. And here, I 
must say, he seems to me to be quite right. 
On the breast of that huge Mississippi of 
falsehood ealled history, a foam-bell more or 
less is of no consequence. But he may, at 
any rate, ease and soften his style. 

We must not compare a man of Mr. King- 
lake’s literary talent with writers like M. de 
Bazancourt. We must compare him with 
M. Thiers. And what a superivrity in style 
has M. Thiers from being formed in a good 
school, with severe traditions, wholesome re- 
straining influences! Even in this age of 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett, his style has 
nothing Corinthian about it; its lightness 
and brightness make it almost Attic. It is 
not quite Attic, however; it has not the in- 
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fallible sureness of Attic taste. Sometimes 
his head gets a little hot with the fumes of 
patriotism, and then he crosses the line, he 
loses perfect measure, he declaims, he raises 
a momentary smile. France condemned ‘*& 
étre l’effroi du monde dont elle pourrait étre 
Pamour’’—Cesar, whose exquisite simplicity 
M. Thiers so admires, would not have writ- 
ten like that. There is, if I may be allowed 
to say 80, the slightest possible touch of fa- 
tuity in such language,—of that failure in 
good sense which comes from too warm a self- 
satisfaction. But compare this language with 
Mr. Kinglake’s Marshal St. Arnaud—* dis- 
missed from the presence *’ of Lord Raglan or 
Lord Stratford, ‘‘ cowed and pressed down ” 
under their ‘‘ stern reproofs,’’ or under “ the 
majesty of the great Elchi’s Canning brow, 
and tight, merciless lips!’ The failure in 
good sense and good taste there reaches far 
beyond what the French mean by fatutty ; 
they would call it by another word,—a word 
expressing blank defect of intelligence, a word 
for which we have no exact equivalent in 
English,—Jéte. It is the difference between 
a venial, momentary, good-tempered excess, 
in a man of the world, of an amiable and 
social weakness,—vanity ; and a serious, set- 
tled, fierce, narrow, provincial misconception 
of the whole relative value of one’s own 
things and the things of others. So baneful 
to the style of even the cleverest man may be 
the total want of checks. 

In all I have said, 1 do not pretend that 
the examples given prove my rule as to the 
influence of academies ; they only illustrate 
it. Examples in plenty might very likely be 
found to set against them ; the truth of the 
rule depends, no doubt, on whether the bal- 
ance of all the examples is in its favor or not ; 
but actually to strike this balance is always 
out of the question. Here, as everywhere 
else, the rule, the idea, if true, commends 
itself to the judicious, and then the examples 
make it clearer still to them. This is the 
real use of examples, and this alone is the 
purpose which I have meant mine to serve. 
There is also another side to the whole ques- 
tion,—as to the limiting and prejudicial oper- 
ation which academies may have; but this 
side of the question it rather behoves the 
French, not us, to study. 

The reader will ask for some practical con- 
clusion about the establishment of an acad- 
emy in this country, and perhaps I shall 
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hardly give him the one he expects. But 
nations have their own modes of acting, and 
these modes are not easily changed ; they are 
even consecrated, when great things have been 
done in them. When a literature has pro- 


duced Shakspeare and Milton, when it has | 


even produced Barrow and Burke, it cannot 
well abandon its traditions; it can hardly 
begin, at this late time of day, with an in- 
stitution like the French Academy. I think 
academies with a limited, special, scientific 
scope, in the various lines of intellectual 
work,—academies like that of Berlin, for in- 
stance,—we with time may, and probably 
shall, establish. And no doubt they will do 
good ; no doubt the presence of such influ- 
ential centres of correct information will 
tend to raise the standard amongst us for 
what I have called the journeyman-work of 
literature, and to free us from the scandal of 
such biographical dictionaries as Chalmer’s, 
or such translations as a recent one of Spi- 
noza, or, perhaps, such philological freaks as 
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Mr. Forster’s about the one primeval lan- 
guage. Butan academy quite like the French 
Academy, a sovereign organ of the highest 
literary opinion, a recognized authority in 
matters of intellectual tone and taste, we 
shall hardly have, and perhaps we ought not 
to wish to have it. But then every one 
amongst us with any turn for literature will 
do well to remember to what shortcomings 
and excesses, which such an academy tends 
to correct, we are liable; and the more liable, 
of course, for not having it. He will do 
well constantly to try himself in respect of 


to check in himself the provincial spirit ; 
and he will do this the better the more he 
| keeps in mind that all mere glorification by 
ourselves of ourselves or our literature, in 
the strain of what, at the beginning of these 
remarks, I quoted from Lord Macaulay, is 
both vulgar, and, besides being vulgar, re- 
tarding. 
Martnew ARNOLD. 








Tae Puospuates Usep In AcricutturE.—It 
was probably the introduction of guano from South 
America that brought certain practical minds to 
consider more attentively the best means of re- 
storing fertility of exhausted soils and of keeping 
up the fertility of those not yet exhausted. ‘This 
extraordinary and powerful manure, the enor- 
mous supplies of which appear to have been stored 
up by Providence for the actual wants of agri- 
culture, as the endless supplies of coal have ac- 
cumulated in bygone ages to supply the wants of 
our manufactories, was brought to Europe in 1804 
by Alexander von Humboldt as a scientific curi- 
osity. Its valuable nature was not entirely appre- 
ciated by the public at large until about 1838, 
when large quantities of it began to be imported 
into England as a manure. Two years later 
(1840), Liebig brought out his well-known work 
on agricultural chemistry, making known the 
principle of the manufacture of superphosphate of 
lime, and, in 1842, Mr, Lawes began to manufac- 
ture this superphosphate manure. Guano being, 
as is well known, the accumulated excrement of 
sea-fowl (and, consequently, having the same 
composition as the excrements of pigeons and 
other domestic birds), is abundant in many parts 
of the globe. In certain tropical regions (Peru, 
Chinca Isles, etc.),where it never rains, this guano 
is very rich in urate oxalate, and phosphate of 





ammonia, besides containing about twenty-two or 
twenty-three per cent. of phosphate of lime. But 
in localities which are frequently visited by hurri- 
canes and much rain, the organic constituents 
and salts of ammonia are washed out, and the 
mineral constituents increase in proportion: the 
guano becomes less valuable as a manure, by loss 
of its ammoniacal compounds, but constitutes a 
plentiful source of phosphate of lime. Such are © 
the phosphates known as ‘‘ West India phos- 
phate,’’ ‘* Bolivian guano,’’ etc. These contain 
from forty to sixty per cent. (and sometimes 
more) of ordinary phosphate of lime, whilst their 
percentage of nitrogen (ammonia) dwindles down 
to 2,1, or even .5 per cent., as the phosphate 
increases. Here, then, isan abundant source 
of phosphate of lime.—Jntellectual Observer. 


Tue late renewed attention to Shakspeare, be- 
sides giving books, reviews, lectures without 
number, relating to the great dramatist, has 
even influenced the sermons of the pulpit. We 
learn from the London Review that the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and the Bishop of St. Andrews 
preached at Stratford-on-Avon on the 24th of 
last April, and that their sermons, which have 
been printed, ‘are very eloquent, and happily 
combine criticism on Shakspeare’s genius with a 
due amount of religious teaching.” 


these, steadily to widen his culture, severely ' 
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BEMARKS OF R. H. DANA, JR., BEFORE THE HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. PresipEntT,—I have received from the | 


Standing Committee a request to say a few 
words on this occasion, a privilege which I 
suppose I owe rather to a family friendship 
with the honored deceased than certainly to 
any personal claims. It is hardly for me to 


speak of one who had lived nearly his ae 


century before I was born, in the presence of | 
so many who knew him so much longer and 


more intimately than I can claim to have. 
done, though he honored me beyond my de- 


serts. Before such an assembly as this, sir, 
1 shall attempt no more than to notice one 
characteristic of Mr. Quincy; and, as to 
that, rather to speak of the effect he always 
produced upon me than to offer an opinion 
or analysis of his mental constitution. 

Mr. Quincy was a nobleman. 
out our ideal of what the nobleman should 
be where nobles or conscript fathers rule in 
society and in the state. He had the merits 
and he partook somewhatof the defects of that 
character. He was favored by nature with the 
front, the station, the voice, the manner that 
should belong to the nobleman, and—still more 
—he had in his soul the true temper of nobility. 
His was a lofty, high-toned character,—some | 
perhaps would say, a proud and rather bigh- 
strung temper. Honored members have just. 
told us, brethren of the Historical Society, | 
and told us with eloquence and fulness of de- | 


He filled | 
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dence that was no small element among the 
causes of our Revolution. Remember, breth- 
ren, that we were provincials, governed by a 
class of crowned, coroneted and mitred men, 
living in another hemisphere, in whose priv- 
ileges and dignities we could have no part. 
I can conceive of men with little or no aver- 
sion to such dignities in their own State, and 
with little confidence in political equality, 
rising in indignant resistance to such a sub- 
ordination as that. It was that proud devo- 
tion to independence that Burke said united 
the holders of slaves in a common cause with 
the free North. After our independence was 
secured, when the conflict raged over half the 
world between the radical philosophy of the 
French revolutionists and the conservative 
philosophy of Burke and England, the sym- 
pathies of many, of most of our highest pa- 
_triots in New England, were with the latter. 
Mr. Quincy told me, not long before his 
death, that he had the means of proving, 
from the private letters and journals of the 
patriots who formed our constitution and eet 
it in motion, that their chief apprehension 
for its permanency was from what they feared 
would prove to be the incompatibility between 
the two classes of men,—the two systems of 
Society they would represent, who must con- 
trol its policy and patronage. They feared 
an antagonism, in a republic of equals, be- 
tween what was substantially an oligarchy 
founded on slavery, and the free mixed class- 
esof the North. It was the more dangerous 





tail, of his fidelity to all duties, his integrity, ' because it was sectional and absolutely restrict- 
and his laboriousness. It is for me only to ed. There was a sectional class, an aristoc- 
tread a narrower path, not without diffi- | ‘racy, or whatever else you may call it, with 
culties, and to recall to myself and to which the people of the Northern States could 
you the high-spirited, chivalréus gentleman. take no part, excluded by their moral con-' 
Thackeray says that the ‘¢ grand manner”? victions and by geographical laws. That 
has gone out. It had not gone out with us, | this slavery, which met their intellectual dis- 
while Mr. Quincy lived. A boy at school, approval and their moral aversion, was a 
when he came to Cambridge, I met a man in’ matter of State control and responsibility, 
the street who I felt sure from his s¢y/e must was not enough. They feared it would gen- 
be Mr. Quincy,—and raised my hat to him, erate an aristocratic spirit which would tell 
and received a most gracious bow in return. on the national life and national politics. 
1t was he, and he could be recognized any- | | They saw that it tended to foster an arrogat- 
where by any one on the lookout, for a high | ing political class. They knew that oligarchal 
character among the highest. | classes, with their interests, maxims, and sym- 

A good deal has been said to-day, and well pathies, had often governed the world. They 
said, of the spirit of liberty that inspired | feared that the antagonism, the incompatibil- 
his father and rested on the son. I do not) ity between these classes and interests would 
doubt or mean to disparage devotion to the ‘lead to a separation, the weaker section, 
liberties of all human beings; but there was, | whichever that might prove to be, striking 
in the men of that day, a love of indepen- | for its independence, —a separation made the 
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easier by the fact that the systems were sep- 
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arated by a geographical line. When I told 
him that I did not remember this in the pub- 
lished writings of that day, his answer was 
that they earnestly desired a union, for our 
strength and preservation, and kept out of 
public discussion the tender points, but that 
I would find it in their letters and journals. 

I allude to these subjects, Mr. President 
and brethren, I beseech you to believe, in an 
assembly of gentlemen of all shades of opin- 
ion, only because they explain the political 
course of Mr. Quincy,—at least, in my opin- 
ion, throw some light upon it. 

It was Mr. Quincy’s belief,—I do not wish 
to say here, on this occasion, and before you, 
whether it was a true or an unsound opinion, 
—take it either way,—it was his opinion that 
such an antagonism, such a growing incom- 
patibility, existed from the first, and culmi- 
nated gradually to the end. It was his belief 
that the struggle between the Federal and 
Democratic parties was, to no small degree, a 
struggle between these interests. True, the 
lines were not drawn ; many such questions, 
and the issues framed were purely political ; 
but he believed the overthrow of the Federal 
party and the installation of the Virginia dy- 
nasty, was a success to the slaveholding class, 
since which the education and property of 
New England have never had their share in 
the government, unless in exceptional cases, 
and sometimes upon what may be called spe- 
cial terms. 

Mr. Quincy thought that the contest of 
1820, on the admission of Missouri, was sub- 
stantially a contest between these classes and 
interests, and ended as before, in a substan- 
tial success of the sectional, oligarchal sys- 
tem. Such, too, he believed to be, and with 
similar results, the struggle of 1850, on the 
admission of California ; and such the final 
struggle of 1860, the first political defeat of 
that class. ; 

Now, sir, Mr. Quincy, 80 believing, so feel- 
ing, to the depth of his being, was not of a 
temper to acquiesce in that subordination. 
His independent spirit was enforced by the 
moral aversion he had for the system on which 
that dominant class founded its power. He 
could not bow to it. No! He feared, in the 
critical winter of 1860-61, but one result ; 
that was not peaceable dissolution ; it was 
not war. He feared only some compromise 
by which the slaveholding class, with its max- 
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ims and interests, should gain a permanent 
social and political ascendency over the free, 
mixed classes of the North. That was the 
one result he could not bear. Against that 
he would have been willing to rebel. Rather 
than that, he would have seen the Union, 
much as he loved and valued it, rent in twain, 
or severed into as many parts as it might 
please God to divide it. 

You will remember, brethren, that I am 
not presenting the entire view of Mr. Quin- 
cy’s character. I know he loved the largest 
liberty. He not only advocated,—that is 
cheap,—he labored for, the greatest good of 
the greatest number. He saw in the present 
struggle far more and greater things than the 
political emancipation of the North from the 
control of a sectional dynasty. 

Mr. Quincy loved public life, public duties, 
and public station. It is the more to his 
credit that he never bowed, never swerved,— 
nay, was never suepected of bowing or swerv- 
ing,—to mere popular opinion. He paid lit- 
tle respect to mere numbers, on a question of 
rightand wrong. His creed admitted no such 
blasphemy as that the voice of the maiority is 
the voice of God. Perhaps, indeed, his gal- 
lant spirit took a little secret, unacknowledged 
satisfaction in being ina brave minority. ‘To 
no one may both parts of Lord Mansfield’s 
celebrated declaration be better applied than 
to him: ‘I love popularity ; but it is that 
popularity which follows, not that which is 
run after.”’ 

I do not know, Mr. President, what may 
be the custom of this society on occasions like 
the present. Ido not know whether you ever 
present to yourselves here the reverse of any 
picture of a d&eased brother,—whether you 
examine ever here the weaving of the tapestry 
behind, by which the best effects are produced. 
But as I am, and have always been, an un- 
feigned, devoted admirer of the heroic quali- 
ties of Mr. Quincy, perhaps I can the better 
touch upon what may have been brought for- 
ward elsewhere, in his lifetime, as defects. 

I do not know what is the definition of big- 


otry. We ordinarily associate it with inqui- 
sitions and tortures. But I suppose it may 


mean only an undue confidence in and devo- 
tion to our opinions ; and is consistent with 
entire kindness and desire to do justice. In 
that restricted sense, if any one who has dif- 
fered from Mr. Quincy and has felt the shock 





of his collision, the congressus Achilli, should 
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complain that he was severe, and even big- 
oted, I should say that the manliest course 
was to admit that, in this sense, there might 
be some ground for the charge, and to set it 
down as one of the infirmities of a great 
character,—one of those terms upon which 
alone, in our imperfect condition here, we 
can obtain such a fellowship and example. 
The denominations known among us as Or- 
thodox Congregationalists have objected that 
his history of Harvard University has not 
done them and their colleges justice, in their 
relations to Harvard. I have never read 
either side, and have no opinion on the ques- 
tion ; but I have been told by good judges, 
partial to Mr. Quincy and his side, that the 
complaint is not without foundation. Such 
was his affection for Harvard and its support- 
ers, such his convictions in its favor, that he 
did not see readily any limitations and objec- 
tions. Was it not so, too, in political con- 
tests? Iam inclined to think we must ad- 
mit that it sometimes was. But, having 
been thus frank and candid, I claim the right 
in return, to remind you what these imper- 
fections were, and from what they sprung. 
They sprung from no ill nature, no indiffer- 
ence to the rights or feelings of others, but 
from the depth and heartiness of his convic- 
tions. 

Burke would not see,—he could not see,— 


Charles James Fox, though on his death-hed, | 


much as he loved him. Why? Burke was 
so convinced that the French political phi- 
losophy, to which Fox had lent the aid of his 
great influence, was dangerous to social mor- 
als, and the very existence of any respectable 
body politic, that he could not dissever the 
man from the opinion. It is easy to say that 
we must separate ourselves and others from 
our and their opinions. Perhaps super- 
human beings would do so. If opinions are 
mere intellectual tenets, or, if they are the 
cards with which we play the game of life, it 
were easy. ‘I'hose men will find no difficulty 
in doing that, with whom opinions on vital 
questions of our relations to God and man, 
and the welfare of all here and hereafter, are 
no more than opinions on natural science or 
geographical statistics. If men are conscious 
that in themselves there is no connection be- 
tween their souls, their characters, their en- 
tire natures, and their opinions, it is inex- 
cusable in them not to make the distinction 
in dealing with other men. who differ from 


them. But with Mr. Quincy, opinions on 
vital questions were convictions. ‘They took 
deep root in his nature. They were insepar- 
able from all he valued or feared in himself, 
and all he respected or distrusted in others. 
They might turn out to be right or wrong, 
but they were drawn from the past and bore 
upon the highest duties of mankind in the 
present, and the destinies of mankind in the 
future. They might be right or wrong at 
last, but to him they were ¢ruths, and he 
treated them accordingly. ‘To his final con- 
victions on vital questions, he was ready to 
sacrifice all,—even life. How could he treat 
them lightly? With such a character, on 
such questions, we need not fear to meet com- 
plaints from those who have encountered him 
front to front, that he was severe or even 
bigoted. We have little sympathy with those 
complaints, when they come from men who 
met his scorn or rebuke for civil cowardice or 
dereliction of duty. 

It has been said that he was not a wise 
political leader. He certainly showed wise 
forecast in his own affairs, and in those of 
the city and university. In politics, he saw 
clearly into general principles, and, in many 
respecis, divined remote consequences. Still, 
I confess I should not like to have promised 
myself or my party unreservedly to his guid- 
‘ance on the policies of the day and hour. 
Perhaps the combination of qualities in his 
nature, not easy to analyze, made him far- 
sighted and not good atnear sight. Perhaps 
his temperament did not admit of his dealing 
with men and measures as the policy of politi- 
cal management requires. 

If I have erred in noticing these qualifica- 
tions or deficiencies in his constitution, it isa 
great gratification to believe that in them I 
have noticed all the objections that have ever 
been made against him. What brighter eu- 
logy could I pass upon Mr. Quincy than to 
say that after a life spent in the severest con- 
flicts of municipal, academical, state, and na- 
tional life, in which he was always earnest 
and sometimes severe, in which he had much 
ungracious work to do, no charge has ever 
been made against him —I honestly say I 
never heard of any,—affecting in any way his 
private or public character, which I have not 
touched upon to-day, and before you, his 
friends ! 

I would not underrate or gloss over, still 
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however usually attending lofty natures. But, 
if we regard the common opinion of mankind, 
they are not those that the ordinary New Eng- 
land character most needs to be guarded 
against. The philosophy of Benjamin Frank- 
lin has done too much towards lowering the 
tone of the youth—I should rather say, of 
the partially educated youth—of New Eng- 
land. Franklin deserved the statue you (Mr. 
Winthrop) helped to raise to him, and the 
eloquent oration with which you inaugurated 
it, for he did great things for science, and 
rendered the greatest services to his country 
in her struggle for independence. He brought 
to her aid sagacity, energy and patience, and 
shed much honor on our infant name. But, 





QUINCY. 


take from Benjamin Franklin what he did 
for science and the independence of his coun- 
try, and try him alone upon his philosophy 
and maxims for life, and I would rather, a 
thousand times rather, that any one in whose 
veins ran my blood, that any—all the youth 
of New England—should look to the example 
of Josiah Quincy than to that of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Mr. President,—Among all the true and 
gratifying commendations that have been and 
will be passed upon Mr. Quincy, I trust we 
shall not overlook nor keep in the background, 
but always put foremost, those qualities which 
made him the heroic, lofty gentleman. 





A Vautey or Deatu 1x Java.—The destructive 
agency of carbonic acid gas on animal life is well 
exemplified in certain places where large quantities 
are evolved from the earth. The most striking 
instance, however, is the celebrated valley of Java, 
Which, if any animal enters, he never leaves. 
The following interesting account is given by an 
eye-witness: We took with us two dogs and some 
fowls to try experiments in this poisonous hollow. 
On arriving at the foot of the mountain we dis- 
mounted and scrambled up the side, about a quar- 
ter of a mile, holding on by the branches of trees. 
When within a few yards of the valley, we experi- 
enced a strong, nauseous suffocating smell, buf on 
coming close to its edge this disagreeable odor 
left us. The valley appeared to be about half a 
mile in circumference, oval, and the depth from 
thirty to thirty-five feet ; the bottom quite flat ; no 
vegetation ; strewed with some very large (appar- 
ently) river stones, and the whole covered with 
skeletons of human beings, tigers, pigs, deer, pea- 
cocks, and all sorts of birds. We could not perceive 
any vapor or any opening in the ground, which last 
appeared to us to be of a hard, sandy substance. 
It was now proposed by one of the party toenter the 
valley ; but at the spot where we were, this was 
difficult, at least for me, as one false step would 
have brought us to eternity, seeing no assistance 
could be given. We lighted our cigars, and with 
the assistance of a bamboo, we went down within 
eighteen feet of the bottom. Here we did not ex- 
perience any difficulty in breathing, but an offen- 
sive nauseous smell annoyed us. We now fast- 
ened a dog to the end of a bamboo eighteen feet 
long, and sent him in. We had our watches in 


our hands, and in fourteen seconds he fell on his 
back, he did not move his limbs or look round, 
but continued to breathe eighteen minutes. We 
then sent in another, or rather he got loose and 





walked in to where the other dog was lying. He 
then stood quite still, and in ten minutes fell on 
his face, and never afterwards moved his limbs ; 
he continued to breathe seven minutes. We now 
tried a fowl, which died in a minute and a half. 
We threw in-another, which died before touching 
the ground. During these experiments we expe- 
rienced a heavy shower of rain ; but we were so 
interested by the awful sight befure us that we 
did not care for getting wet. On the opposite side, 
near a large stone, was the skeleton of a human 
being, who must have perished on his back, with 
his right hand under his head. From being ex- 
posed to weather, the bones were bleached as 
white as ivory. I was anxious to procure this 
skeleton, but an attempt to get it would have 
been madness.—Vew York Odserver. 


_—_—— 


Tue Spectator gives a brief sketch of the life 
of Rev. Samuel Crowther, the black man lately 
appointed Bishop of Niger, and the first pure 
negro ever elevated to the episcopal sce in the 
English Church. He was born fifty years ago 
in the Yoruba country, one hundred miles from 
the Bight of Benin, and his name was Adjai. In 
1821, he was carried off by a Mahommedan tribe, 
exchanged for a horse, cruelly treated, and fin- 
ally sold as aslave for some tobacco. He was 
captured by an English man-of-war in 1822, and 
landed at Sierra Leone. He was baptized in 
1825, when he took the name of Crowther. He 
accompanied the first Niger exhibition, came to 
England, was educated at the Church Missionary 
College, Islington, and ordained by the Bishop of 
London. He went on the second Niger expedi- 
tion in 1854, and wrote, it is said, a very able 
account of it. He has translated the Bible in 
Yoruba. 
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